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THE NIGGER OF THE “NARCISSUS” 


A TALE OF THE FORECASTLE 


I. 


R. BAKER, chief mate of the ship Marcissus, stepped in one 

M stride out of his lighted cabin into the darkness of the 
quarter-deck. Above his head, on the break of the poop, the 
night-watchman rang a double stroke. It was nine o’clock. Mr. Baker, 
speaking up to the man above him, asked :—“ Are all the hands aboard, 


Knowles ?” 

The man limped down the ladder, then said deliberately :— 

“T think so, sir. All our old chaps are there, and a lot of new men 
has come They must be all there.” 

“Tell the boatswain to send all hands aft,” went on Mr. Baker; 
“and tell one of the youngsters to bring a good lamp here. I want 
to muster our crowd.” 

The main deck was dark aft, but half-way from forward, through 
the open doors of the forecastle, two streaks of brilliant light cut the 
shadow of the quiet night that lay upon the ship. A hum of voices 
was heard there, while port and starboard, in the illuminated doorways, 
silhouettes of moving men appeared for a moment, very black, without 
relief, like figures cut out of sheet tin. The ship was ready for sea. The 
carpenter had driven in the last wedge of the main-hatch battens, and, 
throwing down his maul, had wiped his face with great deliberation, 
just on the stroke of five. The decks had been swept, the windlass 
oiled and made ready to heave up the anchor ; the big tow-rope lay 
in long bights along one side of the main deck, with one end carried 
up and hung over the bows, in readiness for the tug that would come 
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paddling and hissing noisily, hot and smoky, in the limpid, cool quiet- 
ness of the early morning. The captain was ashore, where he had been 
engaging some new hands to make up his full crew; and, the work 
of the day over, the ship’s officers had kept out of the way, glad 
of a little breathing-time. Soon after dark, the few liberty-men and 
the new hands began to arrive in shore-boats rowed by white-clad 
Asiatics, who clamoured fiercely for payment before coming alongside 
the gangway-ladder. The feverish and shrill babble of Eastern language 
struggled against the masterful tones of tipsy seamen, who argued 
against brazen claims and dishonest hopes by profane shouts. The 
resplendent and bestarred peace of the East was torn into squalid 
tatters by howls of rage and shrieks of lament raised over sums ranging 
from five annas to half a rupee; and every soul afloat in Bombay 
Harbour became aware that the new hands were joining the Varcissus. 

Gradually the distracting noise had subsided. The boats came no 
longer in splashing clusters of three or four together, but dropped 
alongside singly, in a subdued buzz of expostulation cut short by a 
“Not a pice more! You go to the devil!” from some man staggering 
up the accommodation-ladder—a dark figure, with a long bag poised 
on the shoulder. In the forecastle the newcomers, upright and swaying 
amongst corded boxes and bundles of bedding, made friends with the 
old hands, who sat one above another in the two tiers of bunks, gazing 
at their future shipmates with glances critical but friendly. The two 
forecastle lamps were turned up high, and shed an intense hard glare ; 
shore-going hard hats were pushed far on the backs of heads, or rolled 
about on the deck amongst the chain-cables ; white collars, undone 
stuck out on each side of red faces; big arms in white sleeves gesticu- 
lated ; the growling voices hummed steady amongst bursts of laughter 
and hoarse calls. Don’t you 

What’s your last ship? .... I know her. 
This here berth leaks, I tell you!... 


I tell you, you came on board a hooker, 

where they get their money’s worth out of poor Jack, by Rania 
A little fellow, called Craik and nicknamed Belfast, abused the ship 
violently, romancing on principle, just to give the new hands something 
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to think over. Archie, sitting aslant on his sea-chest, kept his knees 
out of the way, and pushed the needle steadily through a white patch 
in a pair of blue trousers. Men in black jackets and stand-up collars, 
mixed with men bare-footed, bare-armed, with coloured shirts open on 
hairy chests, pushed against one another in the middle of the fore- 
castle. The group swayed, reeled, turning upon itself with the motion 
of a scrimmage, in a haze of tobacco-smoke. All were speaking 
together, swearing at every second word. A Russian Finn, wearing 
a yellow shirt with pink stripes, stared upwards, dreamy-eyed, from 
under a mop of tumbled hair. Two young giants with smooth, baby 
faces—two Scandinavians—helped each other to spread their bedding, 
silent, and smiling placidly at the tempest of good-humoured and 
meaningless curses. Old Singleton, the oldest able seaman in the ship, 
sat apart on the deck right under the lamps, stripped to the waist, 
tattooed like a cannibal chief all over nis powerful chest and enormous 
biceps. Between the blue and red patterns his white skin gleamed like 
satin; his bare back was propped against the heel of the bowsprit, and 
he held a book at arm’s length before his big, sunburnt face. With his 
spectacles and a venerable white beard, he resembled a learned and 
savage patriarch, the incarnation of barbarian wisdom serene in the 
blasphemous turmoil of the world. He was intensely absorbed, and, 
as he turned the pages an expression of grave surprise would pass 
over his rugged features. He was reading Pelham. The popularity of 
Bulwer Lytton in the forecastles of Southern-going ships is a wonderful 
and bizarre phenomenon. What ideas do his polished and so curiously 
insincere sentences awaken in the simple minds of the big children who 
people those dark and wandering places of the earth? What meaning 
their rough, inexperienced souls can find in the elegant verbiage of his 
pages? What excitement ?—what forgetfulness ?—what appeasement ? 
Mystery! Is it the fascination of the incomprehensible ?—is it the 
charm of the impossible? Or are those beings who exjst beyond the 
pale of life stirred by his tales as by an enigmatical disclosure of a 
resplendent world that exists within the frontier of infamy and filth, 
within that border of dirt and hunger, of misery and dissipation, that 
comes down on all sides to the water’s edge of the incorruptible ocean, 
and is the only thing they know of life, the only thing they see of 
surrounding land—those life-long prisoners of the sea? Mystery! 
Singleton, who had sailed to the southward since the age of twelve, 

who in the last forty-five years had lived (as we had calculated from 
K 2 
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h’s papers) no more than forty months ashore,—old Singleton, who 
boasted, with the mild composure of long years well spent, that 
generally from the day he was paid off from one ship till the day 
he shipped in another he seldom was in a condition to distinguish 
daylight,—old Singleton sat unmoved in the clash of voices and cries, 
spelling through Pe/am with slow labour, and lost in an absorption 
profound enough to resemble a trance. He breathed regularly. Every 
time he turned the book in his enormous and blackened hands the 
muscles of his big white arms rolled slightly under the smooth skin. 
Hidden by the white moustache, his lips, stained with tobacco-juice 
that trickled down the long beard, moved in inward whisper. His 
bleared eyes gazed fixedly from behind the glitter of black-rimmed 
glasses. Opposite to him, and on a level with his face, the ship’s cat 
sat on the barrel of the windlass in the pose of a crouching chimera, 
blinking its green eyes at its old friend. It seemed to meditate a leap 
on to the old man’s lap over the bent back of the ordinary seaman who 
sat at Singleton’s feet. Young Charley was lean and long-necked. The 
ridge of his backbone made a chain of small hills under the old shirt. 
His face of a street-boy—a face precocious, sagacious, and ironic, with 
deep downward folds on each side of the thin, wide mouth—hung low 
over his bony knees. He was learning to make a lanyard knot with a 
bit of an old rope. Small drops of perspiration stood out on his bulging 
forehead ; he sniffed strongly from time to time, glancing out of the 
corners of his restless eyes at the old seaman, who took no notice of 
the puzzled youngster muttering at his work. 

The noise increased. Little Belfast seemed, in the heavy heat of 
the forecastle, to boil with facetious fury. His eyes danced ; in the 
crimson of his face, comical as a mask, the mouth yawned black, with 
strange grimaces. Facing him, a half-undressed man held his sides, 
and, throwing his head back, laughed with wet eyelashes. Others 
stared with amazed eyes. Men sitting doubled up in the upper bunks 
smoked short pipes, swinging bare brown feet above the heads of those 
who, sprawling below on sea-chests, listened, smiling stupidly or scorn- 
fully. Over the white rims of berths stuck out heads with blinking 
eyes; but the bodies were lost in the gloom of those places, that 
resembled narrow niches for coffins in a whitewashed and lighted 
mortuary. Voices buzzed louder. Archie, with compressed lips, drew 
himself in, seemed to shrink into a smaller space, and sewed steadily, 
industrious and dumb. Belfast shrieked like an inspired Dervish :— 
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“. ... So I seez to him, boys, seez I, ‘ Beggin’ yer pardon, sorr,’ seez 
I to that second mate of that steamer—‘ beggin’ your-r-r pardon, sorr, 
the Board of Trade must ’ave been drunk when they granted you your 
certificate!’ ‘What do you say, you !’ seez he, comin’ at me 
like a mad bull. . . . all in his white clothes ; and I up with my tar-pot 
and capsizes it all over his blamed lovely face and his lovely jacket. 
....‘ Take that!’ seez I. ‘I am a sailor, anyhow, you nosing, skipper- 
licking, useless, sooperfloos bridge-stanchion, you!’ ‘That’s the kind 
of man I am!’ shouts I You should have seed him skip, boys! 
Drowned, blind with tar, he was! So....” 

“Don’t ’ee believe him! He never upset no tar; I was there!” 
shouted somebody. The two Norwegians sat on a chest side by side, 
alike and placid, resembling a pair of love-birds on a perch, and with 
round eyes stared innocently ; but the Russian Finn, in the racket of 
explosive shouts and rolling laughter, remained motionless, limp, and 
dull, like a deaf man without a backbone. Near him Archie smiled 
at his needle. A broad-chested, slow-eyed newcomer spoke deliberately 
to Belfast during an exhausted lull in the noise :—‘ I wonder any of 
the mates here are alive yet’ with such a chap as you on board! I 
concloode they ain’t that bad now, if you had the taming of them, 
sonny.” 

“Not bad! Not bad!” screamed Belfast. “If it wasn’t for us 
sticking together. Not bad! They ain’t never bad when they 
ain’t got a chawnce, blast their black ‘arts ” He foamed, whirling 
his arms, then suddenly grinned and, taking a tablet of black tobacco 
out of his pocket, bit a piece off with a funny show of ferocity. Another 
new hand—a man with shifty eyes and a yellow hatchet face, who had 
been listening open-mouthed in the shadow of the midship locker— 
observed in a squeaky voice :—‘“ Well, it’s a’omeward trip, anyhow. Bad 
or good I can do it hall on my ’ed—s’long as I get ome. And I can look 
after my rights! I will show ’em!” All the heads turned towards him. 
Only the ordinary seaman and the cat took no notice. He stood with 
arms akimbo, a little fellow with white eyelashes. He looked as if he 
had known all the degradations and all the furies. He looked as if he 
had been cuffed, kicked, rolled in the mud ; he looked as if he had been 
scratched, spat upon, pelted with unmentionable filth . ... and he 
smiled with a sense of security at the faces around. His ears were 
bending down under the weight of his battered hard hat. The torn 
tails of his black coat flapped in fringes about the calves of his legs. 
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He unbuttoned the only two buttons that ‘remained and every one saw 
he had no shirt under it. It was his deserved misfortune that those 
rags which nobody could possibly be supposed to own looked on him as 
if they had been stolen. His neck was long and thin; his eyelids 
were red ; rare hairs hung about his jaws; his shoulders were peaked 
and drooped like the broken wings of a bird; all his left side was 
caked with mud which showed that he had lately slept in a wet ditch. 
He had saved his inefficient carcass from violent destruction by running 
away from an American ship where, in a moment of forgetful folly, he 
had dared to engage himself; and he had knocked about for a fortnight 
ashore in the native quarter, cadging for drinks, starving, sleeping on 
rubbish heaps, wandering in sunshine: a startling visitor from a world of 
nightmares. He stood repulsive and smiling in the sudden silence. 
This clean white forecastle was his refuge ; the place where he could be 
lazy ; where he could wallow, and lie, and eat—and curse the food 
he ate; where he could display his talents for shirking work, for 
cheating, for cadging ; where he could find surely some one to wheedle 
and some one to bully—and where he would be paid for doing all this. 
They all knew him. Is there a spot on earth where such a man is 
unknown, an ominous survival testifying to the eternal fitness of lies 
and impudence? A taciturn long-armed shell back, with hooked 
fingers, who had been lying on his back smoking, turned in his bed to 
examine his dispassionately, then, over his head, sent a long jet of clear 
saliva towards the door. They all knew him! He was the man that 
cannot steer, that cannot splice, that dodges the work on dark nights ; 
that, aloft, holds on frantically with both arms and legs, and swears at 
the wind, the sleet, the darkness; the man who curses the sea while 
others work. The man who is the last out and the first in when all 
hands are called. The man who can’t do most things and won’t do the 
rest. The pet of philanthropists and self-seeking landlubbers. The 
sympathetic and deserving creature that knows all about his rights, 
but knows nothing of courage, of endurance, and of the unexpressed 
faith, of the unspoken loyalty that knits together a ship’s company. 
The independent offspring of the ignoble freedom of the slums full of 
disdain and hate for the austere servitude of the sea. 

Some one cried at him:—“ What’s your name?” “Donkin,” he 
said, looking round with cheerful effrontery. “What are you?” asked 
another voice. “Why, a sailor like you, old man,” he replied, in a tone 
that meant to be hearty but was impudent. “ Blamme if you don’t 
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look a dam sight worse than a broken-down fireman,” was the comment, 
in a convinced mutter. Charley lifted his head and piped in a cheeky 
voice :—“ He is a man and a sailor”—then wiping his nose with the 
back of his hand bent down industriously over his bit of rope. A 
few laughed. Others stared doubtfully. The ragged newcomer was 
indignant. “That’s a fine way to welcome a chap into a foc’sle,” he 
snarled. “Are you men or a lot of ’artless cannybals.” “ Don’t take 
your shirt off for a word, shipmate,” called out Belfast, jumping up in 
front, fiery, menacing, and friendly at the same time. “Is that ’ere 
bloke blind?” asked the indomitable scarecrow, looking right and left 
with affected surprise. “Can’t ’ee see I ’aven’t got no shirt ?” 

He held both his arms out crosswise and shook the rags that hung 
over his bones with dramatic effect. 

“’Cos why?” he continued very loud. “The bloody Yankees been 
tryin’ to jump my guts hout ’cos I stood hup for my rights like a 
good ’un. I ham a Henglishman,I ham. They set upon me an’ I ’ad 
to run. That’s why. A’n’t yer never seed a man ’ard hup? Yah! 
What kind of blamed ship is this? I’m dead broke. I ’aven’t got 
nothink. No bag, no bed, no blanket, no shirt—not a bloomin’ rag but 
what I stand in. But I ’ad the ’art to stand hup agin’ them Yankees. 
‘As any of you ’art enough to spare a pair of old pants for a chum?” 

He knew how to conquer the naive instincts of that crowd. In a 
moment they gave him their compassion, jocularly, contemptuously, or 
surlily ; and at first it took the shape of a blanket thrown at him as he 
stood there with the white skin of his limbs showing his human kinship 
through the black phantasy of his rags. Then a pair of old shoes fell 
at his muddy feet. With a cry:—“From under,” a rolled up pair of 
trousers, heavy with tar stains, struck him on the shoulder. The gust 
of their benevolence sent a wave of sentimental pity through their 
doubting hearts. They were touched by their own readiness to alleviate 
a shipmate’s misery. Voices cried :—“ We will fit you out, old man.” 
Murmurs :—*“ Never seed seech a hard case Poor beggar..... 
I’ve got an old singlet Will that be of any use to you?.... 
Take it, matéy..... ” Those friendly murmurs filled the forecastle. 
He pawed around with his naked foot, gathering the things in a heap, 
and looked about for more. Unemotional Archie perfunctorily con- 
tributed to the pile an old cloth cap with the peak torn off. Old 
Singleton, lost in the serene regions of fiction, read on unheeding. 
Charley, pitiless with the wisdom of youth, squeaked :—“ If you want 
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brass buttons for your new unyforms I’ve got two for you.” The filthy 
object of universal charity shook his fist at the youngster. “I'll make 
you keep this ’ere foc’sle clean, young feller,” he snarled viciously. 
“Never you fear. I will learn you to be civil to an able seaman, you 
hignorant hass.” He glared harmfully, but saw Singleton shut his 
book, and his little beady eyes began to roam from berth to berth. 
“Take that bunk by the door there—it’s pretty fair,” suggested 
Belfast. So advised, he gathered the gifts at his feet, pressed them in a 
bundle against his breast, then looked cautiously at the Russian Finn, 
who stood on one side with an unconscious gaze, contemplating, 
perhaps, one of those weird visions that haunt the men of his race. 
“Get out of my road, Dutchy,” said the victim of Yankee brutality. 
The Finn did not move—did not hear. “Get out, blast ye,” shouted 
the other, shoving him aside with his elbow. “Get out, you blanked deaf 
and dumb fool. Get out.” The man staggered, recovered himself, and 
gazed at the speaker in silence. ‘“ Those damned furriners should be 
kept hunder,” opined the amiable Donkin to the forecastle. “If you 
don’t teach 'em their place they put on you like hanythink.” He flung 
all his worldly possessions into the empty bed-place, gauged with 
another shrewd iook the risks of the proceeding, then leaped up to the 
Finn, who stood pensive and dull. “I'll teach you to swell around,” he 


yelled. “I'll plug your eyes for you, you blooming square-head.” 
Most of the men were now in their bunks and the two had the forecastle 
clear to themselves. The development of the destitute Donkin aroused 
interest. He danced all in tatters before the amazed Finn, squaring 
from a distance at the heavy, unmoved face. One or two men cried 
encouragingly, “Go it, Whitechapel!” settling themselves luxuriously 


The hubbub was recommencing. 
Suddenly many heavy blows struck with a handspike on the deck 
above boomed like discharges of small cannon through the forecastle. 
Then the boatswain’s voice rose outside the door with an authoritative 
note in its drawl :—“D’ye hear, below there? Lay aft! Lay aft to 
muster all hands!” 

There was a moment of surprised stillness. Then the forecastle 
floor disappeared under men whose bare feet flopped on the planks as 
they sprang clear out of their berths. Caps were rooted for amongst 
tumbled blankets. Some, yawning, buttoned waistbands. Half-smoked 
pipes were knocked hurriedly against woodwork and stuffed under 
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pillows. Voices growled :—“ What's up Is there no rest for us?” 
Donkin yelped:—“ If that’s the way of this ship we'll ’ave to change hall 

You leave me alone I will soon ” None of 
the crowd noticed him. They were lurching in twos and threes 
through the doors, after the manner of merchant Jacks who cannot go 
out of a door fairly, like mere landsmen. The votary of change 
followed them. Singleton, struggling into his jacket, came last, tall 
and fatherly, bearing high his head of a weatherbeaten sage on the 
body of an old athlete. Only Charley remained alone in the white 
glare of the empty place, sitting between the two rows of iron links 
that stretched into the narrow gloom forward. He pulled hard at the 
strands in a hurried endeavour to finish his knot. Suddenly he started 
up, flung the rope at the cat, and skipped after the black tom that went 
off leaping sedately over chain compressors, with the tail carried up 
stiff and upright, like a small flag pole. 

Outside the glare of the steaming forecastle the screne purity of the 
night enveloped the seamen with its soothing breath, with its tepid 
breath flowing under the stars that hung countless above the mastheads 
in a thin cloud of luminous dust. On the town side the blackness of 
the water was streaked with trails of light which undulated gently on 
slight ripples, similar to filaments that float rooted to the shore. Rows 
of other lights stood away in straight lines as if drawn up on parade 
between towering buildings; but on the other side of the harbour 
sombre hills arched high their black spines on which, here and there, 
the point of a star resembled a spark fallen from the sky. Far off, 
Byculla way, the electric lamps at the dock gates shone on the end of 
lofty standards with a glow blinding and frigid like captive ghosts of 
some evil moons. Scattered all over the dark polish of the roadstead, the 
ships at anchor floated in perfect stillness under the feeble gleam of 
their riding lights, looming up, opaque and bulky, like strange and 
monumental structures abandoned by men to an everlasting repose. 

Before the cabin door Mr. Baker was mustering the crew. As they 
stumbled and lurched along past the mainmast, they could see aft his 
round, broad face with a white paper before it, and beside his shoulder 
the sleepy head, with dropped eyelids, of the boy, who held, suspended 
at the end of his raised arm, the luminous globe of a lamp. Even 
before the shuffle of naked soles had ceased along the decks, the mate 
began to call over the names. He called distinctly in a serious tone 
befitting this roll-call to unquiet loneliness, to inglorious and obscure 
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struggle, or to the more trying endurance of small privations and 
wearisome duties. As the chief mate read out a name, one of the men 
would answer: “Yes, sir!” or “ Here!” and, detaching himself from 
the shadowy mob of heads visible above the blackness of starboard 
bulwarks, would step barefooted into the circle of light, and in two 
noiseless strides pass into the shadows on the port side of the quarter- 
deck. They answered in divers tones: in thick mutters, in clear, 
ringing voices, and some, as if the whole thing had been an outrage 
on their feelings, used an injured intonation ; for discipline is not 
ceremonious in merchant ships, where the sense of hierarchy is weak, 
and where all feel themselves equal before the unconcerned immensity 
of the sea and the exacting appeal of the work. 

Mr. Baker read on _ steadily :—“ Hanssen—Campbell—Smith— 
Wamibo. Now, then, Wamibo. Why don’t you answer? Always 
got to call your name twice.” The Finn emitted at last an uncouth 
grunt, and, stepping out, passed through the patch of light, weird and 
gaudy, with the face of a man marching through a dream. The mate 
went on faster :—* Craik—Singleton—Donkin O, Lord!” he 
involuntarily ejaculated as the incredibly dilapidated figure appeared 
in the light. It stopped; it uncovered pale gums and long, upper 
teeth in a malevolent grin. “Is there anythink wrong with me, Mister 
Mate?” it asked, with a flavour of insolence in the forced simplicity of 
its tone. On both sides of the deck subdued titters were heard. 
“That'll do. Go over,” growled Mr. Baker, fixing the new hand with 
steady blue eyes. And Donkin vanished suddenly out of the light 
into the dark group of mustered men, to be slapped on the back and to 
hear flattering whispers. Round him men muttered to one another :-— 
“He ain't afeard, he'll give sport to ’em, see if he don’t .... Reg’lar 
Punch and Judy show Did ye see the mate start athim?.... 
Well! 

The last man had gone over, and there was a moment of silence 
while the mate peered at his list. “Sixteen, seventeen,” he muttered. 
“T am one hand short, bo’sen,” he said aloud. The big west-country- 
man at his elbow, swarthy and bearded like a gigantic Spaniard, said 
in a rumbling bass :—“There’s no one left forward, sir. I had a 
look round. He ain’t aboard, but he may turn up before daylight.” 
“Aye. He may or he may not,” commented the mate. “Can't 


make out that last name. It’s all a smudge That will do, men. 
Go below.” 
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The indistinct and motionless group stirred, broke up, began to 
move forward. 

“Wait!” cried a deep, ringing voice. 

All stood still. Mr. Baker, who had turned away yawning, spun 
round open-mouthed. At last, furious, he blurted out :—‘ What’s 
this? Who said wait? What... .” 

But he saw a tall figure standing on the rail. It came down and 
pushed through the crowd, marching with a heavy tread towards the 
light on the quarter-deck. Then again the sonorous voice said with 
insistence :—“ Wait!” The lamplight lit up the man’s body. He was 
tall. His head was away up in the shadows of lifeboats that stood on 
skids above the deck. The whites of his eyes and his teeth gleamed 
distinctly, but the face was indistinguishable. His hands were big and 
seemed gloved. 

Mr. Baker advanced intrepidly. “Who are you?” How dare 
you... .” he began. 

The boy, amazed like the rest, raised the light to the man’s face. 
It was black. A surprised hum—a faint hum that sounded like the 
suppressed mutter of the word “Nigger”—ran along the deck and 
escaped out into the night. The nigger seemed not to hear. He 
balanced himself where he stood in a swagger that marked time. 
After a moment he said calmly :—“ My name is Wait—James Wait.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Baker. Then, after a few seconds of smouldering 
silence, his temper blazed out. “Ah! Your name is Wait. What of 
that? What do you want? What do you mean, coming shouting 
here?” 

The nigger was calm, cool, towering, superb. The men had 
approached and stood behind him in a body. He overtopped the 
tallest by half a head. He said:—“I belong to the ship.” He 
enunciated distinctly, with soft precision. The deep, rolling tones of 
his voice filled the deck without effort. He was naturally scornful, 
unaffectedly condescending, as if from his height of six foot three he 
had surveyed all the vastness of human folly and had made up his 
mind not to be too hard on it. He went on :—“ The captain shipped 
me this morning. I couldn’t get aboard sooner. I saw you all aft 
as I came up the ladder, and could see directly you were mustering 
the crew. Naturally I called out my name. I thought you had it on 
your list, and would understand. You misapprehended.” He stopped 
short. The folly around him was confounded. He was right as ever, 
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and as ever ready to forgive. The disdainful tones had ceased, and, 
breathing heavily, he stood still, surrounded by all these white men. 
He held his head up in the glare of the lamp—a head vigorously 
modelled into deep shadows and shining lights—a head powerful and 
misshapen with a tormented and flattened face—a face pathetic and 
brutal: the tragic, the mysterious, and repulsive mask of a nigger’s soul. 

Mr. Baker, recovering his composure, looked at the paper close. 
“O, yes; that’s so. All right, Wait. Take your gear forward,” he 
said. 

Suddenly the nigger’s eyes rolled wildly, became all whites. He 
put his hand to his side and coughed twice, a cough metallic, hollow, 
and tremendously loud ; it resounded like two explosions in a vault ; 
the dome of the sky rang to it, and the iron plates of the ship’s 
bulwarks seemed to vibrate in unison; then he marched off forward 
with the others. The officers lingering by the cabin door could hear 
him say :—‘‘ Won’t some of you chaps lend a hand with my dunnage ? 
I've got a chest and a bag.” The words, spoken sonorously, with an 
even intonation, were heard all over the ship, and the question was put 
in a manner that made refusal impossible. The short, quick shuffle of 
men carrying something heavy went away forward, but the tall figure 
of the nigger lingered by the main hatch in a knot of smaller shapes. 
Again he was heard asking:—“ Is your cook a coloured gentleman ?” 
Then a disappointed and disapproving “Ah! h’m!” was his comment 
upon the information that the cook happened to be a mere white man. 
Yet, as they went all together towards the forecastle, he condescended 
to put his head through the galley door and boom out inside a magnifi- 
cent “Good evening, doctor!” that made all the saucepans ring. In 
the dim light the cook dozed on the coal locker in front of the captain’s 
supper. He jumped up as if he had been cut with a whip, and dashed 
wildly on deck to see the backs of several men going away laughing. 
Afterwards, when talking about that voyage, he used to say :—“ The 
poor fellow had scared me. I thought I had seen the devil.” The 
cook had been seven years in the ship with the same captain. He was 
a serious-minded man with a wife and three children, whose society he 
enjoyed on an average one month out of twelve. When on shore he 
took his family to church twice every Sunday. At sea he went to 
sleep every evening with his lamp turned up full, a pipe in his mouth, 
and an open Bible in his hand. Some one had always to go during 
the night to put out the light, take the book from his hand, and the 
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pipe from between his teeth. “For”—Belfast used to say, irritated 
and complaining—‘“ some night, you stupid cookie, you'll swallow your 
ould clay, and we will have no cook.” “Ah! sonny, I am ready for my 
Maker’s call .... wish you all were,” the other would answer with 
a benign serenity that was altogether imbecile and touching. Belfast 
outside the galley door danced with vexation. “You holy fool! I 
don’t want you to die,” he howled, looking up with furious, quivering 
face and tendereyes. “What’sthe hurry? You blessed wooden-headed 
ould heretic, the divvle will have you soon enough. Think of Us... 

of Us....of Us!” And he would go away, stamping, spitting 
aside, disgusted and worried ; while the other, stepping out, saucepan 
in hand, hot, begrimed, and placid, watched with a superior, cock-sure 
smile the back of his “queer little man” reeling in a rage. They 
were great friends. 

Mr. Baker, lounging over the after-hatch, sniffed the humid night in 
the company of the second mate. “Those West India niggers run fine 
and large—some of them.,.. Don’t they? A fine, 
big man that, Mr. Creighton. Feel him on a rope. Hey? Ough! I 
will take him into my watch, I think.” The second mate, a fair, gentle- 


manly young fellow, with a resolute face and a splendid physique, 
observed quietly that it was just about what he expected. There could 
be felt in his tone just a little bitterness which Mr. Baker, very kindly 
set himself to argue away. “Come, come, young man,” he said, 
grunting between the words. “Come! Don’t be too greedy. You 
had that big Finn in your watch all the voyage. I will do what's 
fair. You may have those two young Scandinavians and !1.... 


make him toe the mark,ormy.... 
isn't Baker. Ough! Ough! Ough!” 

He grunted thrice—ferociously. He had that trick of grunting so 
between his words and at the end of sentences. It was a fine, effective 
grunt that went well with his menacing utterance, with his heavy, 
bull-necked frame, his jerky, rolling gait, with his big, seamed face, 
his steady eyes, and sardonic mouth. But its effect had been long 
ago discounted by the men. They liked him; Belfast—who was a 
favourite, and knew it—mimicked him, not quite behind his back. 
Charley—but with greater caution—imitated his walk. Some of his 
sayings became established, daily quotations in the forecastle. Popu- 
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larity can go no further! Besides, all hands were ready to admit that 
on a fitting occasion the mate could “jump down a fellow’s throat in a 
reg’lar Western Ocean style.” 

Now he was giving his last orders. You, Knowles 
Call all hands at four. Iwant.... Oug to heave short before 
the tug comes. Look out for the captain. I am going to lay down in 

Call me when you see the boat 

The old man is sure to have something 

to say when he comes aboard,” he remarked to Creighton. “ Well, 

good-night. .... Ough! A long day before us to-morrow. .... 
Better turn in now. Ough! Ough!” 

Upon the dark deck a band of light flashed, then a door banged, and 
Mr. Baker was gone into his neat cabin. Young Creighton stood 
leaning over the rail, and looked dreamily into the night of the East. 
And he saw in it a long country lane, a lane of waving leaves and 
dancing sunshine. He saw stirring boughs of old trees outspread, and 
framing in their arch the tender, the caressing blueness of an English 
sky. And through the arch a girl in a clear dress, smiling under a 
sunshade, seemed to be stepping out of the tender sky. 

At the other end of the ship the forecastle, with only one lamp 
burning now, was going to sleep in a dim emptiness traversed by loud 
breathings, by sudden short sighs. The double row of berths yawned 
black, like graves tenanted by uneasy corpses. Here and there a curtain 
of gaudy chintz, half drawn, marked the resting place of a sybarite. A 
leg hung over the edge very white and lifeless. An arm stuck straight 
out with a dark palm turned up, and thick fingers half closed. Two 
light snores, that did not synchronise, quarrelled in funny dialogue. 
Singleton stripped again—the old man suffered much from prickly heat 
—stood cooling his back in the doorway, with his arms crossed on his 
bare and adorned chest. His head touched the beam of the deck above. 
The nigger, half undressed, was busy casting adrift the lashing of his 
box, and spreading his bedding in an upper berth. He moved about in 
his socks, tall and noiseless, with a pair of braces beating about his heels 
Amongst the shadows of stanchions and bowsprit, Donkin munched a 
piece of hard ship’s bread, sitting on the deck with upturned feet and 
restless eyes; he held the biscuit up before his mouth in the whole fist, 
and snapped his jaws at it with a raging face. Crumbs fell between his 
outspread legs. Then he got up. 

“Where’s our water cask?” he asked in a contained voice. 
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Singleton, without a word, pointed with a big hand that held a short 
smouldering pipe. Donkin bent over the cask, drank out of the tin, 
splashing the water, turned round and noticed the nigger looking at him 
over the shoulder with calm loftiness. He moved up sideways. 

“ There’s a bloomin’ supper for a man,” he whispered bitterly. “My 
dorg at ’ome wouldn’t ’ave it. It’s fit enouf for you an’ me. ’Ere’s a 
big ship’s foc’sle! .... Not a bloomin’ scrap of meat in the kids. 
I’ve looked in all the lockers. .... 

The nigger stared like a man addressed unexpectedly in a foreign 
language. Donkin changed his tone :—‘“Givus a bit of ’baccy, mate,” 
he breathed out confidentially, “ I ’aven’t ‘ad smoke or chew for the last 
month. I am rampin’ mad for it. Come on, old man!” 

“Don’t be familiar,” said the nigger. Donkin started and sat down 
on a chest near by, out of sheer surprise. “ We haven’t kept pigs 
together,” continued James Wait in a deep undertone. “Here's your 
tobacco.” Then, after a pause, he asked :—‘ What ship?” “Golden 
Szate,” muttered Donkin indistinctly, biting the tobacco. The nigger 
whistled low. “Ran?” he said curtly. Donkin nodded: one of his 
cheeks bulged out. “In course I ran,’ he mumbled. “They booted 
the life hout of one Dago chap on the passage ’ere, then started on me. 
I cleared hout ’ere.” “Left your dunnage behind?” “Yes, dunnage 
and money,” answered Donkin, raising his voice a little ; “ I got nothink. 
No clothes, no bed. <A bandy-legged little Hirish chap ’ere ’as give me 
a blanket..... Think I'll go an’ sleep in the fore topmast staysail 
to-night.” 

He went on deck trailing behind his back a corner of the blanket. 
Singleton, without a glance, moved slightly aside to let him pass. The 
nigger put away his shore togs and sat in clean working clothes on his 
box, one arm stretched over his knees. After staring at Singleton for 
some time he asked without emphasis :— ‘What kind of ship is this ? 
Pretty fair? Eh?” 

Singleton didn’t stir. A long while after he said, with unmoved face: 
—“Ship!.... Ships are all right. It is the men in them!” 

He went on smoking in the profound silence. The wisdom of halt 
a century spent in listening to the thunder of the waves had spoken 
unconsciously through his old lips. The cat purred on the windlass. 
Then James Wait had a fit of roaring, rattling cough, that shook him, 
tossed him like a hurricane, and flung him panting with staring eyes 
headlong on his sea-chest. Several men woke up. One said sleepily 
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out of his bunk, “’Struth! what a blamed row!” “I have a cold on my 
chest,” gasped Wait. “Cold! you call it,” grumbled the man; “ should 
think *twas something more. ....” “QO! you think so,” said the 
nigger upright and loftily scornful again. He climbed into his berth 
and began coughing persistent!y while he put his head out to glare all 
round the forecastle. There was no further protest. He fell back on 
the pillow, and could be heard there wheezing regularly like a man 
oppressed in his sleep. 

Singleton stood at the door with his face to the light and his back to 
the darkness. And alone in the dim emptiness of the sleeping forecastle 
he appeared bigger, colossal, very old ; old as Father Time himself, who 
should have come there into this place as quiet as a sepulchre to 
contemplate with patient eyes the short victory of sleep, the consoler 
Yet he was only a child of time, a lonely relic of a devoured and 
forgotten generation. He stood, still strong, as ever unthinking; a 
ready man with a vast empty past and with no future, with his childlike 
impulses and his man’s passions already dead within his tattooed breast. 
The men who could understand his silence were gone—those men who 
knew how to exist beyond the pale of life and within sight of eternity. 
They had been strong, as those are strong who know neither doubts nor 
hopes. They had been impatient and enduring, turbulent and devoted, 
unruly and faithful. Well-meaning people had tried to represent those 
men as whining over every mouthful of their food ; as going about their 
work in fear of their lives. But in truth they had been men who knew 
toil, privation, violence, debauchery—but knew not fear, and had no 
desire of spite in their hearts. Men hard to manage, but casy to 
inspire ; voiceless men—but men enough to scorn in their hearts the 
sentimental voices that bewailed the hardness of their fate. It was a 
fate unique and their own; the capacity to bear it appeared to them 
the privilege of the chosen: their generation lived inarticulate and 
indispensable, without knowing the sweetness of affections or the refuge 
of a home; and died free from the dark menace of a narrow grave. 
They were the everlasting children of the mysterious sea. Their 
successors are the grown-up children of a discontented earth: they are 
less naughty, but less innocent; less profane, but perhaps also less 
believing ; if they had learned how to speak they have also learned 
how to whine. But the others were strong and mute; they were effaced, 
bowed and enduring, like stone cariatyds that hold up in the night the 
lighted halls of a resplendent and glorious edifice. They are gone now 
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—and it does not matter. The sea and the earth are unfaithful to their 
children: a truth, a faith, a generation of men goes—and is forgotten, 
and it does not matter! Except, perhaps, to the few of those who 
believed the truth, confessed the faith—or loved the men. 

A breeze was coming. The ship that had been lying tide-rode 
swung to a heavier puff; and suddenly the slack of the chain cable 
between the windlass and the hawse-pipe clinked, slipped forward an 
inch, and rose gently off the deck with a startling suggestion as of 
unsuspected life that had been lurking stealthily in the iron. In the 
hawse-pipe the grinding links sent through the ship a sound like a low 
groan of a man sighing under a burden. The strain came on the 
windlass, the chain tautened like a string, vibrated—and the handle of 
the screw-brake moved in slight jerks. Singleton stepped forward. 

Till then he had been standing meditative and unthinking, reposeful 
and hopeless, with a face grim and blank—a sixty-year-old child of the 
mysterious sea. The thoughts of all his lifetime could have been 
expressed in six words, but the stir of those things that were as much 
part of his existence as his beating heart called up a gleam of alert 
understanding upon the sternness of his aged face. The flame of the 
lamp swayed, and the old man, with knitted and bushy eyebrows, 
stood over the brake, watchful and motionless in the wild saraband 
of dancing shadows. Then the ship, obedient to the call of her anchor, 
forged ahead slightly and eased the strain. The cable relieved, hung 
down, and after swaying imperceptibly to and fro dropped with a 
joud tap on the hard-wood planks. Singleton seized the high lever, 
and, by a violent throw forward of his body, wrung out another half- 
turn from the brake. He recovered himself, breathed largely, and 
remained for awhile glaring down at the powerful and compact engine 
that squatted on the deck at his feet, like some quiet monster—a 
creature amazing and tame. 

“You .... hold!” he growled at it masterfully, in the incu!t 
tangle of his white beard. 


II. 


Next morning, at daylight, the Varcissus went to sea. 

A slight haze blurred the horizon. Outside the harbour the 
measureless expanse of smooth water lay sparkling like a floor of 
jewels, and as empty as the sky. The short black tug gave a pluck 
to windward, in the usual way, then let go the rope, and hovered for 
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_a moment on the quarter with her engines stopped; while the slim, 

long hull of the ship moved ahead slowly under lower topsails. The 
loose upper canvas blew out in the breeze with soft round contours, 
resembling small white clouds snared in the maze of ropes. Then 
the sheets were hauled home, the yards hoisted, and the ship became 
a high and lonely pyramid gliding, all shining and white, through 
the sunlit mist. The tug turned short round and went away towards 
the land. Twenty-six pairs of eyes watched her low broad stern 
crawling languidly over the smooth swell between the two paddle- 
wheels that turned fast, beating the water with fierce hurry. She 
resembled an enormous and aquatic blackbeetle, surprised by the 
light, overwhelmed by the sunshine, trying to escape with ineffectual 
effort into the distant gloom of the land. She left a lingering 
smudge of smoke on the sky, and two vanishing trails of foam on 
the water. On the place where she had stopped a round black patch 
of soot remained undulating on the swell—an unclean mark of the 
creature’s rest. 

The Narcissus left alone, heading south, seemed to stand resplen- 
dent and still upon the restless sea, under the moving sun.> Flakes 
of foam swept past her sides; the water struck her with flashing 
blows; the land glided away, slowly fading; a few birds screamed 
on motionless wings over the swaying mastheads. But soon the land 
disappeared, the birds went away; and to the west the pointed sail 
of an Arab dhow running for Bombay rose triangular and upright 
above the sharp edge of the horizon, lingered, and vanished like an 
illusion: then the ship’s wake, long and straight, stretched itself 
out, through a day of immense solitude. The setting sun, burning 
on the level of the water, flamed crimson below the blackness of 
heavy rain clouds. The sunset squall, coming up from behind, dis- 
solved itself into the short deluge of a. hissing shower. It left the 
ship glistening from trucks to waterline, and with darkened Jsails. She 
ran easily before a fair monsoon, with her decks cleared for the night ; 
and, moving along with her, was heard the sustained and monotonous 
swishing of the waves, mingled with the low whispers of men mustered 
aft for the setting of watches; the short plaint of some block aloft ; 
or, now and then, a loud sigh of wind. 

Mr. Baker, coming out of his cabin, called out the first name 
sharply before closing the door behind him. He was going to take 
charge of the deck. On the homeward trip, according to an old 
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custom of the sea, the chief officer takes the first night-watch—from 
eight till midnight. So Mr. Baker, after he had heard the last “ Yes, 
sir!” said moodily, “ Relieve the wheel and look-out”; and climbed 
with heavy feet the poop ladder to windward. Soon after Mr. Creighton 
came down, whistling softly, and went into the cabin. On the door-step 
the steward lounged, in slippers, meditative, and with his shirt-sleeves 
rolled up to the armpits. On the main deck the cook, locking up the 
galley doors, had an altercation with young Charley about a pair of 
socks. He could be heard saying impressively, in the darkness amid- 
ships:—“ You don’t deserve a kindness. I’ve been drying them for 
you, and now you complain about the holes—and you swear, too! 
Right in front of me! If I hadn’t been a Christian—which you ain’t, 
‘you young ruffian—I would give you a clout on the head..... Go 
away!” Men in couples or threes stood pensive or moved silently 
along the bulwarks in the waist. The first busy day of a homeward 
passage was sinking into the dull peace of resumed routine. Aft, 
on the high poop, Mr. Baker walked shuffling; grunting to himself 
in the pauses of his thoughts. Forward, the look-out man, erect 
between the flukes of the two anchors, hummed an endless tune, keeping 
his eyes fixed dutifully ahead in a vacant stare. A multitude of stars 
coming out into the clear night peopled the emptiness of the sky. 
They glittered, as if alive above the sea; they surrounded the running 
ship on all sides: more intense than the eyes of a staring crowd, and 
as inscrutable as the souls of men. 

The passage had begun; and the ship, a fragment detached from 
the earth, went on lonely and swift like a small planet. Round: her 
the abysses of sky and sea met in an unattainable frontier. A great 
circular solitude moved with her, ever changing and ever the same, always 
monotonous and always imposing. Now and then another wandering 
white speck, burdened with life, appeared far off—disappeared ; intent 
on its own destiny. The sun looked upon her all day, and every 
morning rose with a burning, round stare of undying curiosity. She 
had her own future; she was alive with the lives of those beings 
who trod her decks; like that earth which had given her up to the 
sea, she had an intolerable load of regrets and hopes. On her lived 
timid truth and audacious lies; and, like the earth, she was un- 
conscious, fair to see—and condemned by men to an ignoble -fate. 
The august loneliness of her path lent dignity to the sordid inspiration 
of her pilgrimage. She drove foaming to the southward, as if guided 
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by the courage of a high endeavour. The smiling greatness of the 
sea dwarfed the extent of time. The days raced after one another, 
brilliant and quick like the flashes of a lighthouse, and the nights, 
eventful and short, resembled fleeting dreams. 

The men had shaken into their places, and the half-hourly voice 
of the bells ruled their life of unceasing care. Night and day the 
head and shoulders of a seaman could be seen aft by the whcel, outlined 
high against sunshine or starlight, very steady above the stir of 
revolving spokes. The faces changed, passing in rotation. Youthful 
faces, bearded faces, dark faces ; faces serene, or faces moody, but all 
akin with the brotherhood of the sea; all with the same attentive 
expression of eyes, carefully watching the compass or the sails. 
Captain Allistoun, grave, and with an old red muffler round his throat, 
all day long pervaded the poop. At night, many times he rose out 
of the darkness of the companion, such as a phantom above a grave, 
and stood watchful and mute under the stars, his night-shirt fluttering 
like a flag—then, without a sound, sank down again. He was born 
on the shores of the Pentland Firth. In his youth he attained the 
rank of harpooner in Peterhead whalers. When he spoke of that time 
his restless blue eyes became still and cold, like the loom of ice. After- 
wards he went into the East India trade for the sake of change. He 
had commanded the Narcissus since she was built. He loved his 
ship, and drove her unmercifully; for his secret ambition was to 
make her accomplish some day a brilliantly quick passage which 
would be mentioned in nautical papers. He pronounced his owner's 
name with a sardonic smile, spoke but seldom to his officers, and 
reproved errors in a gentle voice, with words that cut to the quick. 
His hair was iron-grey, his face hard and of the colour of pump- 
leather. He shaved every morning of his life—at six—but once (being 
caught in a fierce hurricane eighty miles south-west of Mauritius) 
he had missed three consecutive days. He feared naught but an 
unforgiving God, and wished to end his days in a little house, with 
a plot of ground, far in the country—out of sight of the sea. 

He, the ruler of that minute world, seldom descended from the 
‘Olympian heights of his poop. Below him—at his feet, so to speak— 
common mortals led their busy and insignificant lives. Along the 
main deck Mr. Baker grunted in a manner bloodthirsty and innocuous ; 
and kept all our noses to the grindstone, being—as he once remarked 
—paid for doing that very thing. The men working about the deck 
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were healthy and contented—as most seamen arc, when once well 
out to sea. The true peace of God begins at any spot a thousand 
miles from the nearest land; and when He sends there the messengers 
of His might it is not in terrible wrath against crime, presumption, and 
folly, but paternally, to chasten simple hearts—ignorant hearts that 
know nothing of life, and beat undisturbed by envy or greed. 

In the evening the cleared decks had a reposeful aspect like the 
autumn of the earth. The sun was sinking to rest, wrapped in a mantle 
of warm clouds. Forward, on the end of the spare spars, the boatswain 
and the carpenter sat together with crossed arms; two men friendly, 
powerful, and deep-chested. Beside them the short, dumpy sailmaker 
—who had been in the Navy—invented, between the whiffs of his pipe, 
impossible stories about Admirals. Couples tramped backwards and 
forwards, keeping step and balance without effort, in a confined space. 
Pigs grunted in the big pigstye. Belfast, leaning thoughtfully on his 
elbow, above the bars, communed with them through the silence of his 
meditation. Fellows with shirts open wide on sunburnt breasts sat 
upon the mooring bits, and atl up the steps of the forecastle ladders. 
By the foremast a few discussed in a circle the characteristics of a 
gentleman. One said :—‘* It’s money as does it.” Another main- 
tained :—“ No, it’s the way they speak.” Lame Knowles stumped up 
with an unwashed face (he had the distinction of being the dirty man 
of the forecastle), and, showing a few yellow fangs in a shrewd smile, 
explained craftily that he “had seen some of their pants.” The 
backsides of them—he had observed—were thinner than paper from 
constant sitting down in offices, yet otherwise they looked first-rate 
and would last for years. It was all appearance. “It was,” he 
said, “bloomin’ easy to be a gentleman when you had a clean job for 
life.” They disputed endlessly, obstinate and childish ; they repeated 
in shouts and with inflamed faces their amazing arguments ; while the 
soft breeze, eddying down the enormous cavity of the foresail, that stood 
out distended above their bare heads, stirred the tumbled hair with a 
touch passing and light like an indulgent caress. 

They were forgetting their toil, they were forgetting themselves. 
The cook approached to hear, and stood by, beaming with the inward 
consciousness of his faith, like a conceited saint unable to forget his 


glorious reward ; Donkin, solitary and brooding over his wrongs on the 
forecastle-head, moved closer to catch the drift of the discussion below 
him ; he turned his sallow face to the sea, and his thin nostrils moved, 
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sniffing the breeze, as he lounged negligently by the rail. In'the glow 
of sunset faces shone with interest, teeth flashed, eyes sparkled. The 
walking couples stood still suddenly, with broad grins; a man, bending 
over a washtub, sat up, entranced, with the soapsuds flecking his wet 
arms. Even the three petty officers listened leaning back, comfortably 
propped, and with superior smiles. Belfast left off scratching the ear of 
his favourite pig, and, open mouthed, tried with eager eyes to have his 
say. He lifted his arms, grimacing and baffled. From a distance 
Charley screamed at the ring :—“ I know about gentlemen morn’n any 
of you. «I’ve been hintymate with ’em .... I’ve blacked their boots.” 
The cook, craning his neck to hear better, was scandalised. “ Keep 
your mouth shut when your elders speak, you impudent young heathen 
—you.” “All right, old Hallelujah, I’m done,” answered Charley, 
soothingly. At some opinion of dirty Knowles, delivered with an air of 
supernatural cunning, a ripple of laughter ran along, rose like a wave, 
burst with a startling roar. They stamped with both feet; they 
turned their shouting faces to the sky; many, spluttering, slapped their 
thighs ; while one or two, bent double, gasped, hugging themselves with | 
both arms like men in pain. The carpenter and boatswain, without 
changing their attitude, shook with laughter where they sat; the 


sailmaker, charged with an anecdote about a Commodore, looked sulky ; 
the cook was wiping his eyes with a greasy rag: and lame Knowles, 
astonished at his own success, stood in their midst showing a slow 
smile. 


Suddenly the face of Donkin leaning high-shouldered over the after- 
rail became grave. Something like a weak rattle was heard through 
the forecastle door. It became a murmur; it ended in a sighing 
groan. The washerman plunged both his arms into his tub abruptly ; 
the cook became more crestfallen than an exposed backslider ; the 
boatswain moved his shoulders uneasily; the carpenter got up with 
a spring and walked away—while the sailmaker seemed mentally to 
give his story up, and began to puff at his pipe with sombre deter- 
mination. In the biackness of the doorway a pair of eyes glimmered 
white, and big, and staring. Then James Wait’s head protruding, 
became visible, as if suspended between the two hands that grasped 
a doorpost on each side of the face. The tassel of his blue woollen 
nightcap, cocked forward, danced gaily over his left eyelid. He 
stepped out in a tottering stride. He looked powerful as ever, but 
showed a strange and affected unsteadiness in his gait; his face was 
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perhaps a trifle thinner, and his eyes appeared rather startlingly 
prominent. He seemed to hasten the retreat of departing light by ° 
his very presence; the setting sun dipped sharply, as though fleeing 
before our nigger; a black mist emanated from him; a subtle and 
dismal influence; a something cold and gloomy that floated out 
and settled on all the faces like a mourning veil. The circle’ broke 
up. The joy of laughter died on stiffened lips. There was not a 
smile left among all the ship’s company. Not a word was spoken. 
Many turned their backs, trying to look unconcerned; others, with 
averted heads, sent half-reluctant glances out of the corners of their 
eyes. They resembled criminals conscious of misdeeds more than 
honest men distracted by doubt; only two or three stared frankly, 
but stupidly, with lips slightly open. All expected James Wait to 
say something, and, at the same time, had the air of knowing before- 
hand what he would say. He leaned his back against the doorpost, 
and with heavy eyes swept over us a glance domineering and pained, 
like a sick tyrant overawing a crowd of abject but untrustworthy slaves. 

No one went away. They waited in fascinated dread. He said 
ironically, with gasps between the words :— 

“Thank you....chaps. You....are nice....and.. 


quiet .... Youare! Yellingso.... before....thedoor....” 

He made a longer pause, during which he worked his ribs in an 
exaggerated labour of breathing. It was intolerable. Feet were 
shuffled. Belfast let out a groan ; but Donkin above blinked his red 
eyelids with invisible eyelashes, and smiled bitterly over the nigger’s 
head. 


The nigger went on again with surprising ease. He gasped no 
more, and his voice rang, hollow and loud, as though he had been 
talking in an empty cavern. He was contemptuously angry. 

“TI tried to get a wink of sleep. You know I can’t sleep o’ nights. 
And you come jabbering near the door here like a blooming lot of old 
women You think yourselves good shipmates. Do you? 

Much you care for a dying man!” 

Belfast spun away from the pigstye. “ Jimmy,” he cried tremulously, 
“if you hadn’t been sick I would P 

He stopped. The nigger waited awhile, then said, in a gloomy - 
tone :—“ You would What? Go an’ fight another such one as 
yourself. Leave me alone. It won't be for long. [I'll soon die 
It’s coming right enough! ” 
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Men stood around very still, breathing lightly, and with exasperated 
eves. It was just what they had expected, and hated to hear, that 
idea of a stalking death, thrust at them many times a day like a boast 
and like a menace by this obnoxious nigger. He seemed to take a 
pride in that death which, so far, had attended only upon the ease 
of his life; he was overbearing about it, as if no one else in the 
world had ever been intimate with such a companion; he paraded 
him unceasingly before us with an affectionate persistence that made 
his presence indubitable, and at the same time incredible. No mam 
could be suspected of such monstrous friendship! Was he a reality— 
or was he a sham —this ever-expected visitor of Jimmy’s? We 
hesitated between pity and mistrust, while, on the slightest provo- 
cation, he shook before our eyes the bones of his bothersome and 
infamous skeleton. He was for ever trotting him out. He would 
talk of that coming death as though it had been already there, as- 
if it had been walking the deck outside, as if it would presently come: 
in to sleep in the only empty bunk; as if it had sat by his side at 
every meal. It interfered daily with our occupations, with our leisure, 
with our amusements. We had no songs and no music in the evening, 
because Jimmy (we all lovingly called him Jimmy, to conceal our 
hate of his accomplice) had managed, with that prospective decease 
of his, to disturb even Archie’s mental balance. Archie was the 
owner of the concertina; but after a couple of stinging lectures from 
Jimmy he refused to play any more. He said :—“ Yon’s an uncanny 
joker. I dinna ken what’s wrang wi’ him, but there’s something verra 
wrang, verra wrang. It’s nae manner of use asking me. I won't 
play.” Our singers became mute because Jimmy was a dying man. 
For the same reason no chap—as Knowles remarked—could “ drive 
in a nail to hang his few poor rags upon,” without being made aware 
of the enormity he committed in disturbing Jimmy’s interminable 
last moments. At night, instead of the cheerful yell,“ Turn out! Do 
you hear there? Turn out!” the watches were called man by man, 
in whispers, so as not to interfere with Jimmy’s, possibly, last slumber 
on earth. True, he was always awake, and managed, as we sneaked 
out on deck, to plant in our backs some cutting remark that, for the 
moment, made us feel as if we had been brutes, and afterwards made 
us suspect ourselves of being fools. We spoke in low tones within 
that foc’sle as though it had been a church. We ate our meals in 
silence and dread, for Jimmy was capricious with his food, and railed 
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bitterly at the salt meat, at the biscuits, at the tea, as at articles unfit 
for human consumption—“let alone for a dying man!” He would 
say :—“Can’t you find a better slice of meat for a sick man who's 
trying to get home to be cured—or buried. But there! If I had 
a chance, you fellows would do away with it. You would poison me. 
Look at what you have given me!” We served him in his bed with 
rage and humility, as though we had been the base courtiers of a 
hated prince; and he rewarded us by his unconciliating criticism. He 
had found the secret of keeping for ever on the run the fundamental 
imbecility of mankind; he had the secret of life, that confounded 
dying man, and he made himself master of every moment of our 
existence. We grew desperate, and remained submissive. Emotional 
little Belfast was for ever on the verge of assault or on the verge of 
tears. One evening he confided to Archie :—* For a ha’penny I would 
knock his ugly black head off —the skulking dodger!” And the 
straightforward Archie pretended to be shocked! Such was the 
infernal spell which that casual St. Kitts nigger had cast upon our 
guileless manhood! But the same night Belfast stole from the galley 
the officers’ Sunday fruit pie, to tempt the fastidious appetite of 
Jimmy. He endangered not only his long friendship with the cook 
but also—as it appeared—his eternal welfare. The cook was over- 
whelmed with grief; he did not know the culprit, but he knew that 
wickedness flourished; he knew that Satan was abroad amongst 
those men, whom he looked upon as in some way under his spiritual 
care. Whenever he saw three or four of us standing together he 
would leave his stove, to run out and preach. We fled from him; 
only Charley (who knew the thief) affronted the cook with a candid 
gaze which irritated the good man. “It’s you, I believe,” he groaned, 
sorrowful, and with a patch of soot on his chin. “It’s you. You are 
a brand for the burning! No more of YOUR socks in my galley.” 
Soon, unofficially, the information was spread about that, should 
there be another case of stealing, our marmalade (an extra allowance: 
half a pound per man) would be stopped. Mr. Baker ceased to heap 
jocular abuse upon his favourites, and grunted suspiciously at all. 
The captain’s cold eyes, high up on the poop, glittered mistrustful, 
as he surveyed us trooping in a small mob from halyards to braces 
for the usual evening pull at all the ropes. Such stealing in a merchant 
ship is difficult to check, and may be taken as a declaration by men 
of their dislike for their officers. It is a bad symptom. It may end 
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in God knows what trouble. The Narcissus was still a peaceful ship, 
but mutual confidence was shaken. Donkin did not conceal his delight. 
We were dismayed. 

Then illogical Belfast reproached our nigger with great fury. James 
Wait, with his elbow on the pillow, choked, gasped out :—“ Did I ask 
you to bone the dratted thing? Blow your blamed pie. It has made 
me worse—you little Irish lunatic, you!” Belfast, with scarlet face and 
trembling lips, made a dash at him. Every man in the forecastle rose 
with a shout. There was a moment of wild tumult. Some one shrieked 
piercingly :—“ Easy, Belfast! ” We expected Belfast to 
strangle Wait without more ado. Dust flew. We heard through it the 
nigger’s cough, metallic and explosive like a gong. Next moment we 
saw Belfast hanging over him. He was saying plaintively :—‘ Don’t! 
Don’t, Jimmy! Don’t be like that. An angel couldn’t put up with 
ye—sick as ye are.” He looked round at us from Jimmy’s bedside, his 
comical mouth twitching, and through tearful eyes; then he tried to 
put straight the disarranged blankets. The unceasing whisper of the 
sea filled the forecastle. Was James Wait frightened, or touched, or 
repentant? He lay on his back with a hand to his side, and as 
motionless as if his expected visitor had come at last. Belfast fumbled 
about his feet, repeating with emotion :—‘ Yes. We know. Ye are 
bad, but.... Just say what ye want done,and .... Weall know 
ye are bad—very bad No! Decidedly James Wait was not 
touched or repentant. Truth to say, he seemed rather startled. He 
sat up with incredible suddenness and ease. “Ah! You think I am 
bad, do you?” he said gloomily, in his clearest baritone voice (to hear 
him speak sometimes you would never think there was anything wrong 
with that man). “Do you?.... Well, act according! Some of 
you haven’t sense enough to put a blanket ship-shape over a sick 
man. There! Leave it alone! I can die anyhow!” Belfast turned 
away limply with a gesture of discouragement. In the silence of the 
forecastle, full of interested men, Donkin pronounced distinctly :—“ Well, 
I’m blowed!” and sniggered. Wait looked at him. He looked at 
him in a quite friendly manner. Nobody could tell what would please 


our incomprehensible invalid : but for us the scorn of that snigger was 
hard to bear. 


JOSEPH CONRAD. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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HAT destiny has made England the colonising Power of modern 
[ times is beyond dispute. The fact was presented and brought 
home to us the other day in terms of unparalleled magnificence 

and force; and the world itself has, at last, begun to resent it, and to 
acknowledge that, on no other grounds, can her success be fully 
explained. Rivals, whose greatness is unquestioned as her own, try 
to run in the same race, but Aphrodite has denied her golden apples 
to them, and their supremest efforts end only in failure. Moreover, 
their designs to check the growth of Anglo-Saxon dominion work 
by the rule of contrary; while European enterprise, as if obeying 
an irresistible tendency, acts to the same end, so that the fruits of 
the daring of Portuguese navigators, the romantic courage of Spanish 
adventurers, the colonising capacity of the Dutch, the magnificent 
plans of French soldiers and administrators, have all been poured into 
the lap of England. In the sweat of their brows other nations toil and 
strive to win what she accepts with the sovereign grace of one born in 
the purple. They sigh for it as the Jews in Egypt sighed for the 
Promised Land. All the energies of their greatest statesmen and 
diplomatists are exhausted in futile endeavours to attain even a sight 
of it. Yet their record consists but in the conquest of immense tracts 
of tropical territory, which offer no inducements to settlement, and 
are a constant drain on the exchequer of the parent State. England, 
on the other hand, moves on her Imperial way without effort. The 
glorious Empire, for the possession of which she is envied by the whole 
world, has been given to her by successive generations of adventurous 
sons. So easily has it come to her, indeed, that she has hitherto 
regarded it with the cool indifference of a man who wins the love of 
a handsome woman unsought. Never were Colonies brought into being 
of a Mother Country with less travail; and, instead of admitting it 
with gratitude, she has merely grumbled that the effect is so great. 
Not a hair on the heads of her statesmen is grey with anxiety on behalf 
of the Empire, whether in whole or in part. The Colonial Secretary 
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who passes harassed days and sleepless nights with the cares of office 
has yet to be. As for English diplomacy, it is thus far chiefly known 
for its generosity. It has done little to enlarge the limits of the 
Empire, but a great deal to make them less. 

In these days Colonies are either exotic or a natural development. 
To the former class belong the Colonies of Continental Europe ; to the 
latter the Colonies of England. In the one case sickly dependencies are 
born of, and sustained by, the brilliant policy of the Home Government. 
In the other States grow and flourish by means of forces generated 
within themselves. France and Germany have Colonies because they 
are resolved that Colonies they will have; England has Colonies 
because she cannot help herself. That is to say, Continental statesman- 
ship encourages the growth of Empire, Downing Street restrains it. The 
possessions of every other country represent years of patient diplomacy, 
the exercise of consummate skill in dealing with men and affairs, and 
a vast outlay of blood and treasure. Their feeble steps are guided 
with infinite care, and they are never self-supporting. Beside these 
pampered offshoots of Continental Europe the origin of British com- 
munities is somewhat rude. Their own Government has ever refused 
to recognise them until they have struggled into a position to demand 
recognition, and has received them very coldly then. They must pay 
their own way, or find themselves in disfavour ; and, at the best, they 
have been regarded by the great majority of the British public as new 
and inferior Englands. For the difference is that between national 
destiny working through the spontaneous efforts of individuals, and 
national vanity working through a Government. 

In such circumstances it is passing strange how England comes by 
her almost universal reputation for selfishness. Surely no country ever 
deserved it less! Yet no foreigner can be induced to profess faith in 
English disinterestedness. For over three hundred years this little Isle 
has been the sheet-anchor of Europe: the light of the moral, social, 
and intellectual world. Here, alone, was the beacon of liberty kept 
burning, when all the Continental nations were groaning under a 
military despotism, and, by its steady glow, they were led to work 
out their own redemption. Since then England has been the foe of 
no country but Russia. On the contrary, she has showered benefits 
on every people except those luckless enough to be of her own flesh 
and blood. And herein lies the rock of her offence. An old saying 
warns one that the surest way to make an enemy is to do him a 
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kindness, and so it has come about that England has enemies by 
scores. Then, too, she has everything which her rivals desire. More- 
over, she has been eminently successful where they have failed. That 
it can be due to force of character and physical vitality the vanity 
of these rivals will not allow them to believe. No, it must be the 
result of pure luck, or of perfidy, greed, and selfishness combined. 
Selfish England may be, but not any more than a nation must, and not 
any more than self-preservation requires. As for the charge of greed 
and perfidy, it comes with a bad grace from France and Germany in 
particular, as they, of all countries, have profited most by the exercise of 
these same qualities: the former in Tunis, the New Hebrides, and 
Madagascar, the latter in Samoa, Zanzibar, and Central Africa. Can 
one historical instance be adduced to show that England has profited to 
the same extent in a similar way? But so important are statecraft 
and diplomacy—chiefly statecraft—in laying the foundations of 
Continental Colonial Empires, that Germany and France cannot 
so much as conceive the conditions which render them unnecessary. 
Thus they clothe themselves with the delusion that, if their frankness, 
justice, and noble disinterestedness, could only be corrupted into the 
characteristics with which they associate England, a_ world-wide 
dominion would be theirs. Even so, Napoleon dreamed he might 
rival the achievements of Alexander ! 

That our reputation abroad is unmerited may be proved in a 
variety of ways. True once, perhaps, it is now a fiction of the 
imagination. To begin with, the British Government exists as much 
for the benefit of other countries as for its own. How it fulfils its 
dual responsibilities may be discovered in the history of the Empire 
during the past eighty years, and particularly since the death of Lord 
Palmerston. From practically giving territory away, as in the case of 
Delagoa Bay, to going fast asleep until just too late for decisive action, 
as in the case of the Cameroons, there is nothing it will not do to 
help our rivals to attain the summit of their ambition. It has even 
gone so far as to acquiesce in an outrage on Australia by its action in 
the matter of the escaped convicts from New Caledonia, and to order 
an English official, whose whole career had been spent in strengthening 
British influence at the Court of Zanzibar, to face about and promote 
the interests of Germany. Whoever heard of a foreign Government 
doing its best to help England in any of Aer colonial or commercial 
schemes, or of giving Aer a solid advantage for which it did not 
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receive ample compensation? Even more significant is the attitude of 
a large proportion of the Press. Not only does it almost invariably 
take the side of the foreigner in a dispute involving British interests, 
but it strenuously denies that there can be another. Indeed, so zealous 
is it on behalf of oppressed races, or nations at enmity with this country, 
as to entirely forget its duty nearer home. The responsible foreign 
journal which would advocate a policy favourable to England at the 
national expense does not exist, nor has one ever existed. The Liberal 
Party, too, plays its part in opposition by paralysing the Government, 
and in power by sacrificing, for the sake of peace, the interests of the 
more distant portions of the Empire, which it regards as an encum- 
brance rather than a glorious heritage. Whoever heard of a political 
party in any country but our own deliberately adopting a creed whose 
principles tend to sap the foundations of the national strength and 
the national fame? 

Yes, says the Intelligent Foreigner, but these are signs of England’s 
growing impotence, not of her magnanimity. As successive British 
Cabinets have done their best to create such an impression abroad, its 
vitality is no matter for wonder. To France, Germany, and Russia, 
which have an interest in believing it, the very hint is enough. But if 
they are wise they will not rely on it too implicitly. In a contest with 
Great Britain an enemy has to reckon not only with her visible power 
as shown in her Army and Navy, and her commercial and Colonial 
supremacy, but with those latent forces, which are hidden now by the 
noxious mists of luxury and wealth. And even so, admitting that the 
generosity of England has of late years been the result of weakness, 
how about the past? The memories of our captious critics may be 
trusted to go as far back as the Seven Years’ War at least. During 
that time Frederick the Great received enormous subsidies from 
the elder Pitt to aid him in his single-handed contest with the allied 
forces of France and Austria: since when there is not a single Con- 
tinental country, with the exception of France and Russia, which has 
not been liberally subsidised at one time or another by British gold. 
To this the National Debt bears witness. Yet even here, though 
Europe as a whole has benefited to an incalculable extent, our 
generosity is not admitted. If we were generous, it was because it 
suited our interest to be so. No doubt, and this was the view ot 
English statesmen. Not every people, however, can make present 
sacrifices for the sake of a great idea, whose fruit can only be plucked 
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.in the distant future; nor is every people endowed with the political 
_insight and staying power to persist until ‘the end. And since 
magnanimity and hysterics, reform and wisdom learned at the ballot 
box, have become the order of the day, Englishmen have become 
-even as others, and no expedient is too cheap, no abandonment of 
principle too complete, to purchase the ease of the moment. “Take no 
thought for the morrow ”—that has been long the governing rule: of 
British policy. : 
Again, after the Battle of Waterloo, which crowned her long and 
_heroic struggle with Napoleon, England, alone of the nations, gained, 
practically, no territory by the Treaty of Paris. She was in a position 
to get anything she chose to ask, and she asked nothing. Is there 
so splendid an instance of self-abnegation in the whole domain of 
history? France, all broken and helpless as she was,~ regained 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, Senegal, Bourbon, Isle de France, Guiana, 
Pondicherry, and the minor settlements on the coast of India, all 
captured by Great Britain during the war. With the exception of 
Madagascar and Tunis—added to the French dominions in defiance 
of the most sacred treaty obligations—these to-day form the most 
_considerable part of Colonial France. Yet the French, though they 
have profited thus by England’s generosity, are ever the first to 
_accuse her of selfishness and perfidy. Suppose the conditions reversed, 
_would France have treated Great Britain in the same magnanimous 
spirit?. Neither she nor any other of the Great Powers has ever had 
the opportunity; but, judging by the general character of their 
diplomacy, the occasion would, certainly, find them wanting. England, 
however, has done thus splendidly not once, nor twice, but many times. 
Unfortunately, our foreign censors belong to the difficult class of 
persons who decline to be convinced by evidence. Hence, our restraint 
during the negotiations which preceded the Treaty of Paris is attributed, 
not to the genius of Wellington, but to the vanity of Lord Castlereagh. 
No doubt there is something to be said for the point of view; but 
it is so restricted as to include nothing but the Congress of Vienna. 
The attitude of the English people is conveniently forgotten. It 
was as well known to them as it. was to the Allies that British 
interests had been sacrificed, but the knowledge called forth no 
bitterness of feeling, no burst of popular resentment. The United 
States would, promptly, repudiate such a bargain. In France it would 
provoke the most violent irritation, and be magnified into a wrong, 
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which would be aired in the Press every time the national passions 
were excited. In Germany the effect would be the same, with some- 
thing less of effervescence. In both countries the resolution to recover 
the ground that had been lost would be equally intense, and, until 
that was done, all the patience and diplomatic ability of their statesmen 
would be taxed to the utmost. In England a bad treaty only serves 
to bring into relief the greatness of the national character. It may 
rouse a momentary outburst of indignation, but it soon subsides, and 
is entirely forgotten by the average man. It never awakens rancour, 
nor does it form a part of the stock-in-trade of the Jingo journalist. 
Not one Englishman in a thousand is acquainted with the details 
of the Treaty of Paris, nor could he name a single one of the Colonies 
which Lord Castlereagh ceded by it to the French. He can give a 
fair idea of the Anglo-German Agreement, and has even a vague 
remembrance of the Geneva Award ; but, as he is their contemporary, 
the reason is patent. It is just this spirit which, carried to excess, 
accounts for the anomalies in our treatment of Imperial affairs. 

A sneer at British diplomacy, too, is not in the best taste. On its 
weakness the French and German Colonial Empires have been raised, 
and the Colonial Possessions of Spain and Holland preserved to them. 
The civilised world must indeed have studied England to little purpose 
if it is still in ignorance of the true function of English diplomacy. 
That function is to act as a check on the triumphant progress of Anglo- 
Saxon dominion. It is a merciful dispensation of Providence for the 
benefit of other nations less liberally endowed with the forces that 
make for pre-eminence. By its means England has lost an empire— 
perhaps the strongest evidence which can be advanced to prove her 
power and might. This sounds a paradox, but it is a truth. To 
Assyria, Persia, Rome, Spain, Holland, loss of territory meant loss 
of prestige. It was the unmistakable sign of decay. To England, 
alone, of the great Empires of the world, it bears no such sinister 
meaning. The possessions she has lost were given away by treaty, 
not wrested from her by war and rebellion. America is an exception. 
But, though the secession of the Thirteen Colonies was a great blow 
to the Mother Country, it left her as strong as she was before. So 
vast are the extent and resources of her world-wide dominion that 
the fair provinces she has lost have never cost her a pang. Has there 
ever been, since Time began, another Empire, whose glory and might 
and riches were on so magnificent a scale, that it could afford to part 
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with territories equal in area to the whole of Europe, and hardly know 
it, much less feel it? Even Rome in her palmiest days never rivalled 
such an imperial sway. Yet this is the same England, which is accused 
of unparalleled perfidy, selfishness, and greed. 

Not a single British Colony of any importance has ever fallen into 
the hands of an enemy in time of war, and the Empire has never 
sustained a loss of territory except through Downing Street. These 
should be curious and instructive facts to those who maintain that our 
scattered provinces are incapable of defence. Again, for the past two 
hundred years England has ever emerged from war, if not with glory, 
at any rate with honour. But from the dire consequences of this 
almost unbroken good fortune she has been saved by a diplomacy, 
which, so far as the Colonies are concerned, displayed ability, decision, 
and tenacity of purpose for the last time in the Treaty of Ryswick. 
The Eastern Question, for which our possession of India is largely 
responsible, has called forth the best energies of such able and subtle 
statesmen as Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord Beaconsfield, Sir 
Robert Morier, and Lord Salisbury. But during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, and the early years of the nineteenth, diplomacy 
made a shuttlecock of the Colonies in the game it played with 
France and Spain. By the Treaty of Paris, negotiated with a greater 
regard for peace than for honour, it restored to those countries the 
conquests England had made in 1762. On the renewal of war, in 
1778, the French Colonies were all retaken, and, with the exception 
of St. Vincent and St. Lucia, were ceded again when peace was 
declared; so that France was given in Martinique an excellent base 
for offensive operations against British commerce, of which she availed 
herself during the American Revolutionary War. The same may be 
said of the two Islands, St. Pierre and Miquelon, on the coast of 
Newfoundland, the only possession left to France in North America by 
the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht. By the Treaty of Paris (1783), 
England gave to the United States the northern half of the Valley of 
the Mississippi, absolutely without compensation, together with those , 
rights in the Fisheries, which the Americans and French have been 
exercising ever since to the great injury of Canada and Newfoundland. 
Well has it been said of English diplomacy that it gives what English 
soldiers and sailors take! During the Napoleonic Wars Bourbon and 
Isle de France (Mauritius) were converted into naval stations for 
the purpose of harassing British trade in the East, and, so daring 
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were the privateers, who issued from the ports of St. Louis and 
St. Denis that, in one year, they captured over five hundred British 
vessels, Before their depredations were closed by the vigorous expedi- 
tions organised by Lord Minto, they had cost the English Merchant 
seven millions sterling. But English diplomacy, true to the object of 
its existence, disdained to profit by the reverses of an enemy; and 
the Islands were restored to France by the Peace of 1815. If any 
reliance can be placed on results, Paris must be regarded as the Capua 
of the British diplomatist. At least five Treaties, involving Imperial 
interests, have now been negotiated in that gay city, and all are 
magnanimous on the same magnificent scale. From 1762 to 1815 the 
idea underlying the terms of every Treaty takes the form of what is 
practically a reproof to English soldiers and sailors for robbing Spain, 
France, and Holland, of their Colonies. Promptly returned on the 
declaration of peace, those Colonies were as promptly retaken in war- 
time. In this way Senegal was captured and ceded three times ; 
Guiana once; Guadeloupe three times; Pondicherry and the Minor 
East Indian Settlements four times; Martinique three times ; and 
St. Pierre and Miquelon three times. In the event of another war 
these latter will no doubt play, with the same signal success, the part 
they have already played in history, and no doubt, when their privateers 
have done English commerce the necessary amount of damage, they 
will be captured by an English naval and military force. Possibly, 
also, they will be returned to France for the fourth time, in accordance 
with time-honoured principles. Since 1832 English statesmanship has 
gradually developed a similar spirit, but not by a dispensation of 
Providence. 

This England, then, whose perfidy and selfishness are so shocking to 
the high moral sense of the Continental Powers, being in the proud 
position of mistress of the seas, and the triumphant conqueror of the 
greatest military genius of modern times, did of her own free will give 
back for the last time to the foe, whose efforts to ruin her had been 
unceasing for over a century and a half, the Colonies she had takén 
during the struggle, as fifty years earlier she had given back to Spain 
—which had wantonly taken part in the war with the certainty that 
England’s day was done—Cuba and the Philippines. To Holland she 
restored Java, Celebes, the Moluccas, and part of Sumatra. Besides 
these, she has, at one time or another, ceded Tangier, Minorca, Corsica, 
the Ionian Islands, and Curacao. To remember that at least half the 
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present area of ‘the British Empire is the result of peaceful occupation 
since 1815, is to form a certain idea of her generosity. To America she 
gave up the territory between the Ohio and the Mississippi, Washington 
Territory, and part of Maine. Since ’70 she has declined to annex 
Hawaii, Samoa, the New Hebrides, New Guinea, and ,tracts of country 
in Africa too numerous for mention. Among her strayed possessions 
are the Orange Free State, the Transvaal, Monte Video, and Buenos 
Ayres. Furthermore, she has made quite desperate efforts to restrain 
her adventurous sons from extending her boundaries. Can it be said of 
any other country in the world that it has suffered, or is suffering, 
in a similar way ? 

English Colonies are neither monuments of national vanity, nor 
vents for national enmity: they are as much a part of Great Britain 
as Scotland before the Union. The surplus population of these Islands 
must find an outlet somewhere, and it is to be found in those regions 
in the Temperate Zone, which the genius of Chatham and Cook, Wolfe 
and Livingstone, opened up to the enterprise of the race. The Empire 
is not an accident, but the’ inevitable result of forces generated by 
centuries of effort. Unlike the great Empires of the Old World, it is 
not aggressive, nor is its glory nourished by the degradation of toiling 
and suffering millions. It exercises the most beneficent influence on 
mankind ever exercised by a temporal power. England civilises, not 
with hide-whips and gunboats, but by means of peaceful settlers and 
traders. Her treatment of aboriginal populations may not be all that 
Christianity demands, but it rarely falls so far short as to fail in common- 
sense humanity. In the long roll of soldiers and administrators, who 
have done their part in building up the Empire, not one has been found 
guilty of cruelty or rapacity. Never has race worked out its own 
political and social salvation so completely as the Anglo-Saxon, and 
never has race used its opportunities for promoting peace and good-will 
among the nations to such noble purpose. 

True as the term “inevitableness ” is in describing the British Empire, 
it is meaningless in connexion with the Colonial Empires of Germany 
and France. The hopeless incapacity of the former is written in Central 
Africa, and in the records of Leist, Wehlan, Peters, Schroeder, and others 
of the same class. Emigrants are as little attracted to her Colonies as 
Englishmen to Sierra Leone, and she has the mortification of knowing 
that not one of the thousands of sturdy sons and buxom daughters, who 
yearly leave her shores, will seek a home under the German flag. It is 
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another of England’s many sins that she makes the great divisions of 
her Empire as agreeable to settlers from foreign countries as to 
children of her own. It cannot be denied that the motives, which 
have driven the Fatherland into rivalry in the Colonial field, are natural, 
and that her efforts are worthy of better success. Unfortunately, 
however, a thriving Colony is not built up on good intentions, nor by 
the methods of the bureaucrat and the martinet. And so, unless there 
is a miraculous change in the Official-German character, Australia and 
the United States will continue to benefit indefinitely by the influx of 
Teutonic aliens. 

The Colonial policy of France, on the contrary, is largely actuated 
by hostility towards England. This has been recognised in Australia 
for many years, and has done more to advance Federation than any 
other political factor. In the English sense of the word France has 
no Colonies. Nor has she need of any, one of her most pressing 
problems being a decreasing population. Her settlements are a 
standing menace to us—are strategic points destined, in the event 
of war, to play a most important part in crippling British trade and 
harassing British Colonies. With admirable skill the French flag has 
been planted directly in the path of all our great trade routes, and the 
French imagination sees us swept from the Mediteranean by the cruisers 
of Tunis and Algeria ; the Red Sea closed to our commerce by Obock ; 
our China Trade paralysed by the fleets of Tonquin and Siam; the 
Indian Ocean, as at the end of the last century, dominated by the 
privateers of Réunion and Madagascar; the Colonies of the Pacific 
menaced from Tahiti and New Caledonia, and our West Indian Colonies 
and the North Atlantic Coast by Martinique and Guadeloupe ; the 
African trade destroyed by gunboats from Gaboon, This is a dream, of 
course: but the dreams of Dupleix and Montcalm were far wilder and 
more magnificent, and they came to pass. Only it is England, and not 
France, that is profiting by them! In the same way the schemes of 
Admiral Aube, M. Hanotaux, and scores of other patriotic Frenchmen 
will all come to naught: £150,000,000 of treasure will have been sunk 
in Algeria in vain ; half a million of money will have been spent on 
Obock only to give us two ports at the entrance of the Red Sea; and 
Madagascar will have proved itself a grave to the French soldier, and 
a drain on the French exchequer, for nothing more solid than the 
indulgence of an hereditary enmity. But before history repeats itself 
in the capture of every French Colony by British squadrons, incalculable 
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damage will have been done to our mercantile marine. And for this 
we shall have to thank our diplomatists, the Foreign Office and the 
Colonial Office, whose supineness and whose lack of foresight will have 
made it possible. 

In her commercial relations with the world, too, England is liberal 
to foolishness. At home she has abandoned all trade restrictions, 
except those imposed on her own people: elsewhere in the Empire 
she permits foreigners, without distinction, to enjoy the same privileges 
as herseif. Her reward is a bristling wall of tariffs wherever she sets 
ker face. The two countries which owe most to her—Belgium and 
America—are hampering the operations of her merchants and manu- 
facturers by bounties and high import duties, and so driving her out 
of her own markets. France and Germany go further, and not only 
favour a Protectionist policy at home, but make a strict monopoly of 
the trade with their Colonies and Protectorates abroad. 

It will thus be seen how enormous are the benefits which England 
has conferred on those very countries, which never lose an opportunity 
of doing her an unfriendly turn, or of insulting her through the Press. 
The truth is, envy has distorted their mental vision to such an extent 
that they cannot think clearly, and so they have come to the conclusion 
that, as greed and a total disregard of international honour have been 
the chief agents in raising the shaky fabric of Continental Colonial 
power, so they must have been the chief agents in raising the solid 
fabric of Anglo-Saxon dominion. The difference in effect is to be 
accounted for by the difference between English callousness and 
Continental sensibility. That the British Empire is founded on 
character and not on the genius of statesmen or the sagacity of 
diplomatists, is impossible for the Average Foreigner to conceive. 
Therefore it is only too likely that he will go on misunderstanding 
our Imperial policy until the end of Time, the obsequiousness of the 
English statesman notwithstanding. His temperament is a bar to the 
just comprehension of the principles on which Britain’s supremacy rests, 
and his vanity chooses to assume that it is the crown of her selfishness, 
rather than the proof of her superiority. The thinking minority, not 
having the wide sympathies essential to a fruitful study of a great 
question in a foreign country, ascribes it to her good luck: which 
is not an unnatural deduction for men who have watched the wobbling 
of the Colonial Office since the rise of the Manchester School. When 
science gave us the boon of cheap and easy communication, we were 
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confidently told that it would lead to the removal of the chief cause 
of friction among the nations—ignorance, to wit. It was a cheap way of 
putting an end to the horrors of war ; but a cheap theory is as unsatis- 
factory as a cheap article, and the nations are as widely sundered in 
thought and feeling as they were a hundred years ago. At no period of 
her history has England been so vilified and misrepresented abroad as 
now, and never with less reason. But if the inventions of Stephenson 
and Watt have not modified the attitude of the world towards us, they 
have considerably modified our attitude towards the world. The most 
marked individuality in Europe is toning down to insipidity, and to 
a cosmopolitanism as unhealthy as it is childish. _ A thousand years of 
aristocratic government placed England in the van of the nations: fifty 
years of middle-class rule have left her naked to her enemies. 
C. DE THIERRY. 





O'SULLIVAN THE RED UPON § HIS 
WANDERINGS 


[“ Gulleon’s place of pride” is the mountain now called “ The Fews,’ and 
once called “ Sleive Fua.” It is fabled to be his tomb, and was 
doubtless the place of his worship, for Gulleon was Cullain, a god 
of the underworld. The “pale deer” were certain deer, hunted once 
by Cuchullain in his battle fury, and, as I understand them, symbols 
of night and shadow.| 


where is our Mother of Peace 

() Nodding her purple hood? 
For the winds that awakened the stars 

Are blowing through my blood. 
I would the pale deer had come 

From Gulleon’s place of pride, . 
And trampled the mountains away, 

And drunk up the murmuring tide ; 
For the winds that awakened fhe stars 

Are blowing through my blood, 
And our Mother of Peace has forgot me 


Under her purple hood. 
W. B YEATS. 















PETER THE GREAT 


ASTERPIECES of biography do not greatly abound, nor does 


x M. Kazimierz Waliszewski pretend to have added to their 
number; but it must be admitted that in his Peter the Great 


(London: Heinemann) he has rendered the founder of the Russian 
Empire in terms of uncommon forge and picturesqueness. The exploit 
is considerable, for to give the tale of Peter’s life is to trace the history 
of a period compact of the most intricate circumstance. Further, it 
involves the impartial scrutiny of a paradoxical character, which rises, 
dragging reluctant millions in its train, from savagery to a civilised estate : 
to such effect that organised administration supplants anarchy at the 
behest of a single man, who approves himself among the greatest rulers 
and among the most replenished villains in the world. To accomplish 
this portraiture without a flaw is more than can be asked of mortals ; 
and, in truth, detached criticism is not precisely the distinction of the 
Slav genius. But to have amassed the materials which aid to the 
comprehension of this imperial portent—Falstaff, Sade, Napoleon, and 
so much more—is to have rendered excellent service. M. Waliszewski 
has done so well as to leave little for his successors ; and, if Peter be 
unknown to us now, it may be feared that he will remain a puzzle to 
all time. 

He was a puzzle to himself. The putative son of the Tsar Alexis 
Mihailovitch, he never knew his own father; and the same diseased 
curiosity which led him, in the name of chastity, to dissect his sister- - 
in-law, teased him concerning the virtue of the mother who bore 
him in 1672. Once in an orgy, overtaken by wine, he abandoned his 
astute reserve and bade a boor who had known the Tsarina to choose— 
so to say—between death and an affiliation order :—*“ Whose son am | ? 
Yours, Tihon Streshnief?” The candid answer put him to confusion : 
—“ Little father, mercy! I know not what to say: I was not the only 
one!” Nor is his birth-place certain. Legend presents him as a 
precocious infant, commanding regiments at three, studying strategy 
at eleven: the historic Peter is a backward boy, slow to find his feet, 
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unweaned from his nurse’s breast at four, innocent of his alphabet at 
eleven. Fatherless at three, proclaimed Tsar at ten, superseded as 
the result of the coup d’état organised by his half-sister Sophia and her 
lover Vassili Galitzin, Peter Aleksi¢ievitch was dragged through the 
blood of his uncle Ivan Naryshkin, thankful to be left alive. His 
youth was passed at Préobrajenskoié with scullions, ostlers, potmen, 
for playfellows ; and the stamp of base associations never quitted him. 
At sixteen he spelled like a child, and found multiplication beyond 
him ; his intelligence manifested itself in smashing watches, in asking 
dull questions about the astrolabe, in lunging at his fellows with rakes 
and pitchforks, in playing at soldiers with the lees of the rabble; 
in all seriousness, he was raised from the gutter to the throne. 
Such training (or want of it) had ruined most lads: it made Peter’s 
fortune, developing his unmatched physique, dowering him with stores 
of health that no excess could ruin, and affording him an insight into 
the kennel he was to rule. And he bettered his opportunities. He 
learned to labour, to know men for what they were, to recognise ability 
ia rags, to appreciate the political value of envy, and to pick the 
instruments he needed. There was none to hinder him. His mother, 
Nathalia Kirillovna Naryshkin, a Tartar bred in a Scotch atmosphere, 
was a mere loose woman, content to satisfy her lovers as they came. 
And her son was verily his mother’s child: hard, dissolute, drunken, 
brutal, with the manners of a gorilla, the heart of a tiger, and the 
morals of a he-goat. 

So he lived till 1689, when he married Eudoxia Lapouhin, from whom 
he parted within three months. Sophia, Vassili Galitzin, and their 
democratic clique, fell before the aristocrats’ counter-revolution, headed 
by the favourite’s cousin, Boris Galitzin. By a caustic stroke of irony, 
Peter rose upon the shoulders of the order whose privileges and 
authority he was to ruin. But, dissimulation apart, he bore no share 
in the movement that established his position ; a passive instrument in 
the hands of a horde of turbulent Boyards, he profited by their intrepid 
enterprise. In the moment of danger the future hero of Poltava cut 
a sorry figure: he fled to the stables in his shirt, mounted, and— 
deserting his wife and mother—toox refuge with the Archimandrite 
Vincent, whom he implored with tears, and sobs, and the yells of a 
beast in terror. So Peter enters upon the stage of history: blubbering 
and screaming when in peril ; knouting, torturing, slaying his opponents 
with the frenzied cruelty of the triumphing coward. His inner mind 
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was still set on the old English boat which he had found at Ismailot 
and removed to Péréiaslavl, on his toy regiments, and his com- 
passes and fireworks; and he departed, leaving the government 
to the hands of men like the fanatical Patriarch, Joachim ; the 
Catholic Scotsman, Gordon; the debauched Calvinist, Lefort; and 
knaves like unto these. For seven years he prepared himself for 
the task of regenerating his people by what he called amusement : 
bomb-throwing, buffooneries with court-dwarfs, singing in church, 
working in the shipyard at Péréiaslavl, incredible saturnalia. But his 
very idleness is energetic, save when he takes his sleep, using a 
lackey’s stomach as a pillow. At last his passion seized upon his 
soul once more: that passion for the sea that dwelt with him. Lying 
rumour tells that, as a child, Peter blenched and shuddered at sight 
of a brook ; the man was far other—boating in midwinter on a space 
cut out with axes in the frozen Neva, enchanted to hit upon an 
unexpected pond, clapping his hands for ecstasy when the town was 
flooded and two feet of water poured into his private rooms. So, the 
first of Russian Tsars to see the ocean, he made for Archangel to 
await the John Flamm with its cargo of guns and apes and wine, to 
hobnob with Dutch pilots, to swagger in the dress of a Dutch captain, 
to adopt the Dutch flag, and to develop that liking for all Hollandry 
which moved him to build St. Petersburg like a second Amsterdam. 
Thus matters stood when Lefort, for private motives, suggested a foreign 
tour. To obtain some personal distinction in the eyes of Europe, Peter 
proceeded to attack Azof, which was carried after repeated failures 
and several shameful exhibitions of the Tsar’s poltroonery. And with 
these wan laurels the conquering hero started for Europe, as Peter 
Mihailoff, corporal in the Préobrajenski Regiment, in the suite of his 
ambassador, Lefort. 

The tradition of good manners has not yet utterly perished ; yet 
this uncouth barbarian intrudes upon the most polished company 
of Europe with his dirty, horny hands, his warty face, his grotesque 
grimaces, his vast bulk of some six feet nine inches, unwigging masters 
of ceremonies, hiccupping for his pipe, his grog, and a girl, chasing 
women in the street, prigging watches, squeezing courtiers by the 
windpipe till their tongues turn black, dancing and _ protesting— 
conceiving corsets to be a natural growth—that “the German ladies’ 
backs are devilish hard!” At Amsterdam he becomes besotted with 
a clown, whom he would fain carry back to Russia; at Copenhagen 
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he punches the heads of the courtiers who barred his way to the 
King’s presence; at Dresden he wants to steal the tapestries of his 
recom, lent by the Saxon Court; at Dantzic Cathedral, finding him- 
self in a draught, he hauls off the burgomaster’s wig and claps it on 
his own pate; at Berlin he pounces upon the Margravine of Baireuth 
and slobbers her with kisses, while the furious lady kicks his shins and 
slaps his face; at Magdeburg, as Pollnitz relates, he receives a State 
deputation the while he “leans on two Russian women, caressing them 
in the freest manner.” In every detail he stands out unmistakably 
as the vilest savage, panic-stricken at trifles. At Kénigsberg, upon 
the chance fall of a plate, he draws and lays about him, till the 
culprit is thrashed before his eyes. Timidity gripped him again 
at the prospect of meeting the Electresses of Brandenburg and 
Hanover, and he could only cover his face with both hands and 
stammer :—J/ch kann nicht sprechen. As “Carpenter Peter of Zaandam,” 
he requires the States-General at the Hague to turn their faces to the 
wall. At Vienna the stately ceremonial and grand air of immemorial 
etiquette overpower him: he sées himself for the graceless varlet that 
he is, loses his head, strives to kiss the Emperor’s hand, dares not air his 
paltry stock of German, and, like an uneasy lackey, uncovers his head 
when Leopold addresses him. His English experiences are familiar. 
Orange William nearly fainted when he entered the room off the Strand 
which Peter shared with four servants. At Deptford, while working in 
Dean’s shipyard, Peter lived at John Evelyn’s house, Sayes Court, and 
left it like Hugoumont after Waterloo, In Paris, at a much later date, 
he took on airs of relative decency. He had insisted on his hosts at 
Koppenbriigge drinking for four hours on end: in Holland he was 
picked up in the drains, and in London, the Marquess of Caermarthen, 
the heaviest drinker in all England, confessed that Peter was his match. 
Even so, the Parisians criticised the revised edition. The Princes of 
the Blood refused to call.upon Peter, who so comported himself to the 
Duchesse de Rohan as to force her to complain to her husband. 
“Why, Madame,” said the Duke, “why did you dream of expecting 
any civility from that brute?” And a brute Peter remained. 

Still, his journeys were not all dedicated to coarse debauchery. 
They afforded him a liberal education. His curiosity almost brought 
about his mutilation in a sawmill, his death in a silk-factory. He 
dabbled in architecture, fortification, mechanics, and what not; a 
patent screw-jack, new methods for raising water delighted him. The 
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Royal Printing Works, the Mint, the Observatory in Paris, were’ 
heavenly visions: best sight of all was that of the English surgeon, 
Woolhouse, operating for cataract. Peter piqued himself on his anato- 
mical knowledge, and loved to practise the dentistry that he had 
picked up from a mountebank at a fair. A sure way to his heart 
was to let him wrench a grinder from your jaw; and if he tapped an 
unwilling patient for dropsy, he never failed to attend the funeral. His 
thirst for “useful knowledge” was morbid, and he scanned all Europe 
for his Museum specimens. Greyhounds, a two-headed calf, chim- 
panzees, carpenters’ tools, an “elephant man,” stuffed crocodiles, the “pig- 
faced lady,” monsters and malformations, filled him with undiscerning 
enthusiasm, and he insisted on others sharing his pleasure. To cure the 
disgust of those who revolted at a post-mortem, Peter—who fainted 
in presence of a cockroach—made them bite into the corpse. Years 
later, when his mistress, Mary Hamilton, was executed (for stealing 
Catherine’s jewels and—more horrible—for saying that the Tsarina’s 
nose was red and her face pimply), Peter picked up the bloody head, 
gave onlookers a demonstration on the sterno-cleido-mastoid, kissed 
the dead woman’s lips, and, tossing the head away, departed, crossing 
himself piously. His zest for knowledge was purely utilitarian ; thinking 
letters and the arts “ foolery,” he said so with his usual clearness; and, 
though his agents secured him a few good paintings, he ordered them 
as he would nuts or apples. Leibnitz, who fawned upon him, whimpered 
that he hated knowledge fer se ; and doubtless it is hard to conceive 
him spending laborious nights and days on the polemic against Spinoza, 
De Ipsa Natura sive de vi insita actiontbusque creaturarum. It is also 
a fact that Peter showed an icy coldness to the Polish philosopher, 
whom he held for an ass and a bore, and he was no less indifferent 
to Possoshkoff: rating the pair of them below the two Dutch carpenters 
at Péréiaslavl, who had first taught him to sail a boat in the teeth of 
God’s wind. 

For ideas, as such, Peter had no weakness: his was a keen practical 
mind, which absorbed ideas from without, and judged them exactly. He 
allowed no fatuous patriotism to blind him to his country’s defects, and 
he was determined to cure her ills—by the actual cautery. His virtue— 
his devotion to duty as he saw it—matched his vices. He took his 
instruments from the slums and sewers, and, if they were men, he 
transformed a waiter to a Field-Marshal, a scavenger to a Chancellor. 
Take his favourites, omnipotent in their hour. Menchikoff was a 
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baker’s boy; Pavlovitch, a petty tradesman ; Demidoff, a blacksmith ; 
and Iagoujinski, a shoeblack. Peter honestly liked low company, and 
his patience with inferiors was a marvel. His body-servants adored 
him, and, when he bantered Catherine’s cook on the poor devil's 
conjugal misfortunes, he smiled at the blows of the frantic cuckold. He 
saw things in their just perspective, and was quick to pardon a momen- 
tary excess. He was not magnanimous; he was merely indifferent 
to things that drive most men crazy. Thus, when Villebois ravished 
the Tsarina (Catherine), Peter remarked that “the fellow must have 
been drunk,” and released the Breton after a few months’ imprisonment. 
To him it was nothing that you were his friend or relative. He was, 
indeed, more than common kind to his demented half-brother, Alexis ; 
but he saw to it that Alexis remained a disfigured figurehead. He 
thought Catherine’s old lover, Menchikoff—with whom his personal 
relations were infamously Hellenic—a rascal of genius; but, when 
Menchikoff peculated too far, he rolled in the dust. In his own strange 
way, the autocrat loved his Catherine from the hour he first saw the 
wench cleaning windows—while she was still attached to the general 
camp ; but she, too, knew her place, and her back often ached under 
Peter’s rattan. Yet his love-letters to her are as pathetic as his strange 
gifts of trinkets, a fox, lace, a pair of doves, and—he was a charming 
sentimentalist—a lock of his hair! He suffered her relatives with 
more patience than he ever showed to kings: her brother, Féodor, 
the postillion, her sister, Anne, the shoemaker’s wife. And, if he placed 
his remaining sister-in-law, the street-walker, Martha, under restraint, 
who shall blame him? Parsimony was second nature with him: he was 
frugal in his loves and fixed a tariff—a copeck for three kisses, a ducat for 
the favour. He weighed the cheese, and, when he commanded his 
friends to picnics, charged them so much a head. A pilot who saved 
the Tsar’s life in a White Sea hurricane received thirty roubles, and the 
memory of this Neronian extravagance embittered Peter’s dreams. But 
he could be generous in Russia’s name, and, on his foreign journeys, he 
spent likea Nabob. Yet his awkwardness spoiled his gifts of all gracious- 
ness. He bestowed a huge diamond on Dutch William and—the trait 
is capital—wrapped it up in dirty paper. Another story tells that he 
wished to present a ruby to the Electress of Brandenburg ; so he 
took it out of his pocket, and chucked it across the table into her 
capacious bosom, At Paris he spent one hundred and ten thousand 
Zivres in gifts,and made presents innumerable besides ; but the faubourgs 
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knew that he had a battle royal as to the price of his wig with his 
barber: a misunderstood genius. 

What did he for Russia? He did everything. The aristocracy, the 
Church, the people opposed him. He held on his way unswervingly, 
and lent to others something of his vigilant and savage perseverance. 
The Boyards, by whose aid he rose, were swamped in fresh creations 
of buffoons, dwarfs, court fools, singers, deformities, whom he ennobled 
because their antics tickled him. But he used the powers of aristocrats 
like Tolstoi, whose skull he once tapped, saying :—‘O, head, head ! 
were you not so clever, I had shorn you long ago!” The peasants 
feared him because of his heavy hand, his taxes in money, in kind, 
in blood. But he understood them from his Préobrajenskoié days, and 
knew how to appeal to their lowest instincts. They rejoiced to perceive 
that the nobles must obey, even as themselves, and it pleased their fancy 
to see the Diplomatic Corps trailed through the streets in grotesque 
procession ; the Saxon Minister, garbed as a burgomaster, turning a 
hurdy-gurdy ; the Austrian President, as a shepherd with a bagpipe ; 
the Chancellor, as a pigtailed Chinaman, tootling on a flute, while Peter 
himself gave the time on the big drum. They were enraptured, too, to 
know that the big-boned Tsar thrashed his wife like any moujik of 
them all, that he made her kiss the statue of Priapus in public, that he 
flung his plate at Princess Galitzin’s head, that his idea of hospitality 
was to send his guests home drunk in wheelbarrows, and that, if ladics 
refused a twentieth toast, he dragged them by the ear or thumped their 
backs and stomachs. His sense of humour was essentially popular. 
The story ran from Archangel to Astrakhan that jesting Peter, at a 
State dinner, had two pasties on the table, from one of which sallied 
a naked dwarf and from the other a naked woman ; and every black- 
guard in the country guffawed at this quick venew of wit. The mob 
was quick to see the joke of forcing vinegar and cheese down reluctant 
throats, and it blessed the thrifty Tsar for wedding from the kitchen a 
common woman who stinted her guests in food. Who shall deny that 
Peter knew how to govern the Russian people, or that he was an 
imperial demagogue of the first magnitude, using vulgarity and excess 
as means of government? Himself a moujik of genius, he captured 
the people’s sympathy as the incarnation of the Sausage-Seller on the 
throne. He was that; and he was more. 

To the stealthy “enmity of the Church he opposed the forces of 
ridicule and sacrilege. Yet was he pious in a sort, and after a night’s 
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carouse he never failed of Mass on Sundays and Feasts of Obligation. 
He fined those who dozed in church, and, if they lolled, he fastened 
them to the wall with iron collars. He massacred a Catholic monastery 
whose Prior had called the Orthodox “ schismatics,” and tortured an 
epileptic who durst disturb the service with unpunctual fits. He 
showed punctilio in confessing his sins, in kissing the. pope’s hand 
after Mass—and tweaked the holy man’s nose five minutes later! 
He had his touch of superstition, and esteemed a magpie’s entrails 
above all the drowsy syrups of the pharmacopceia. But he was free 
from puritanical cant and the grocer’s prejudice. Catholics like Gordon, 
Calvinists like Lefort, Jews like Meyer: he used them all. He flirted 
impartially with Lutherans and Jesuits, and was curious concerning 
Quakerism and Catholic ritual. He revelled in a theological discussion, | 
egged on the disputants to fisticuffs, and punished doctrinal slips with 
bumpers of brandy. What ruined the Church with him was her 
championship of ignorance. He grew distracted on learning that his 
people were pestered with questions about the Trinity (one school 
holding that it consisted of four Persons!), and that they were 
perplexed concerning that first writing of Christ’s “given to the 
Apostle Caiaphas.” He shaved his chin, and was denounced for 
tampering with God’s image: for did not all orthodox icons repre- 
sent God the Father and Christ as hairy? He replied by an ukase 
making shaving compulsory. He seized upon his foe’s church-bells 
and melted them for gun-metal ; he named an obscene drunkard 
to the Patriarchate, and forced the clergy to march the streets in extra- 
vagant costumes, grimacing at the crowd the while. Even Peter 
shrank from adopting the Gregorian Calendar, but he caused the 
official year to begin on the 1st January instead of the 1st September, 
the presumed date of the Creation. And men murmured, asking “if 
it were possible that God made the world in winter?” Why not, when 
Peter built St. Petersburg the year round? He steadily refused to 
persecute for conscience sake, and contemptuously asked, when pressed 
to put down the Raskolniks :—“* Why make martyrs of them? They 
are too absurd.” Derisive tolerance is Peter's typical posture in 
religious matters. He never complained, good workman that he was, 
of his tools. He used a subservient Church, and he cut the claws and 
drew the fangs of any Patriarch who called his soul his own. Finally, 
he abolished the Patriarchate as lightly as he discharged a superfluous 
sweep, and made the Church a mere Government department. M. 
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Waliszewski sums up the position thus:—“The Abbot flogged his 
monks, the Bishop his Abbots, the Government the Bishop.” The 
clergy learned their lesson: that Peter was the Head of the Church 
as of all else in Russia, that they must render unto Cesar the things 
that were Czesar’s and—that Cesar owned everything, 

Drink, superstition, and espionage did not exhaust Peter’s resources. 
He excelled in violence and cruelty, being himself a physical coward. 
In the face of peril he sprinted with the fleetness of a Greek Crown 
Prince on the Thessalian Plain. Before Azof he scuttled at sight of 
the Turkish armada, Learning that Charles XII was within a day’s 
march of Narva, he made over his command to the Prince de Croy, 
decamped in the night, and was observed by General Hallart tossing 
down one jorum upon another between his paroxysms of panic; and 
when the battle was lost, he scrambled into a peasant’s clothes and 
wept tears of terror as he ran, and ran,and ran. At Iassy he slunk 
into his tent, and sobbed like a craven. Lastly, when he lay a-dying, 
Campredon*reports to the French Foreign Office that the Tsar showed 
“creat cowardice.” Yet at Poltava he was conspicuous for reckless 
valour, and some thirty attempts upon his life unnerved him not a whit. 
He could even jest upon them. To one would-be assassin who declared 
himself the messenger of God, Peter drily said :—* Be off! nobody 
hurts envoys.” He could steel himself by force of will to do his duty 
at the head of his troops or in civil life ; but a physical dastard he 
remained at bottom. It was inevitable that, with his enemy in his 
grasp, he should reveal himself the Asiatic despot, with an inherited 
belief in the efficacy of pain. His cruelties are transcendent. He 
had one victim worried by a mastiff; he hacked away the breasts 
of certain women who had chanced to see him kill a priest ; a peasant 
whose salutation was unseemly, was tortured till his bowels gushed 
out ; he knouted his wife, Eudoxia, with his unskilful, blistering hand ; 
one of her relatives he burnt alive ; he impaled her lover, Glebof, and 
jeered till the dying man spat in his face; he flogged fifty nuns for 
connivance in her intrigue; he beheaded his second wife’s lover, 
William Mons (brother of his own mistress), and. placed the dead man’s 
head, in spirits of wine, plain to see in Catherine’s room. Doubtless, 
had he lived, his vengeance on Catherine had been immortal. It 
was death for the clerk who reached his office late; death for the 
soldier who “charged with cries,” or who stooped to pick up a 
wounded comrade. But his masterpiece is his treatment of his son, 
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Alexis, a feeble youth, given over to fornication and a maudlin piety. 
The hope of the Church, Alexis proved himself his father’s pallid 
shadow by observing fast-days and hauling at his confessor’s beard. 
A bad husband, he was the worst of sons in the eyes of Peter, whose 
filial conduct is above reproach. What his real offence was is beyond 
guessing. It sufficed the terrible father that his son shirked work and 
hated soldiering. Alexis himself makes the pathetic confession of a 
vagrant :—“I am not a born fool, but I am incapable of exertion.” 
There could be no deadlier sin for Peter, who never spared himself. 
The shirker had his property confiscated, and was forbidden to marry 
lest he should beget fools like himself. “The State,” says an ukase, 
“has no need of such.” Lastly, Alexis was the figurehead of the 
Opposition. That sufficed. He fled from his pursuer to Vienna, to 
Naples. His aunt’s words came true :—* Where dost thou think to 
hide thyself? He will find thee everywhere.” In less than four 
months the foredoomed wretch was marched back to Moscow like a 
heifer to the sacrifice, with Peter as high-priest. He revealed the 
names of his partisans, and was forced to watch them being knouted, 
tortured, broken on the wheel, to see their noses slit and their tongues 
cut out. He was betrayed by his red-headed mistress, Euphrosine, 
and his own turn came. Peter called in the clergy, who steered a 
masterly course between Isaac and the Prodigal. But did not Joab, in 
the wood of Ephraim, thrust three darts “ through the heart of Absalom, 
while he was yet alive in the midst of the oak?” Peter acted on 
the Biblical precedent. On June 1gth, 1718, Alexis was tortured, and 
received twenty-five strokes of the knout (most victims succumbed at 
fifteen) ; three days later the tough young pietist was again tortured, 
and was knouted fifteen times; and on June 26th he died, probably 
done to death by Peter’s own too heavy hand. It is strange to read 
that on June 28th was launched the Lzesva, “constructed after His 
Majesty’s plans. His Majesty and all his Ministers were present, and 
there was great merrymaking.” Thus the grim humorist (doubtless 
Peter) who redacted an official account. These monstrous proceedings 
struck Peter as normal; and, when a hubbub arose among foreign 
busybodies, he showed his good faith by circulating the notes of the 
trial over Europe. 

He must be judged by the standard of his time and country. So 
judged his defence was valid. How were you to deal with a Russian 
Opposition? Was Peter to stand by, and see his life’s work undone by 
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acommon dullard? And that such was Alexis’s purpose admits of no 
doubt. He had vowed that the fleet should be burnt, and that 
St. Petersburg should sink into its marshes. He had desired his father’s 
death, perhaps plotted for it. Being deep in the Deity’s confidence, 
he had sneeringly said :—“ My father does as he pleases, and God does 
as he wills.” Peter had warned him repeatedly :—“‘ Thou wilt do 
nothing and learn nothing; / spare not my own life nor the lives of 
my subjects; J make no exception for thee.” And this witness was 
true. Peter did his duty unfalteringly ; and it is a fact that he met his 
death through saving the lives of some Finnish sailors, Alexis was deaf 
to all remonstrances: rather than work he fired a pistol into his right 
hand. That was the end. If God. cursed Peter with such a son, that 
son must die. He was no common enemy ; for he was the rallying 
point of all reactionaries, and the fact that he was Peter’s son was an 
additional reason for exemplary punishment. His powers of future 
mischief were like to be unbounded. He must be crushed in the 
torture-chamber, as Charles XII had been annihilated at Poltava. 
Peter’s work must be preserved. 

As for that work, it overshadows all other exploits in the kind. 
Peter began official life as little more than a mere Khan of Muscovy ; 
he quitted it as Emperor of All the Russias. He did more than “ open 
a window on to Europe”: he placed his country on a level with the 
proudest kingdoms of the Continent. He found an assembly of 
ragamuffins wearing cuirasses and carrying cudgels; he laid hands 
upon a Court groom, and enlisted him as the first soldier in the 
renowned Préobrajenski Guards. He laboured, drilled, and manceuvred 
for years till he converted his motley into a disciplined force, a 
match for any enemy; he was rewarded at Poltava. The first Tsar 
to reach the sea, he realised the national aspiration by opening it to 
Russian traffic. His own hands caulked the ships which he taught 
his subjects to build, and he endowed Russia with a navy. A Saxon 
military attaché had reported of the Russians that they had “no more 
courage than a frog has hair on his belly.” That reproach also Peter 
removed. He learned to school himself, and he schooled his people 
in small things as in great. He reformed the land laws, and sought to 
better the serfs’ estate. The first military hospital in Moscow was his 
doing ; he set up schools, dispensaries, and foundling homes. He stayed 
corruption at its worst, and made over to the State the vast fortunes of 
his father and his grandfather, He revolutionised the pos‘tion of 
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Russian women, and brought them from the ¢erem to society (not 
even he could hinder them from blacking their teeth). Hereformed the 
courts of justice, and his is the famous aphorism :—“ Better that six 
guilty men go free than that one innocent suffer.” He covered the 
land with factories, and was the first to welcome the foreigner. As 
Russia is to-day, as she may be in the future, she springs direct from 
Peter’s brain. She marches in the path he hewed for her. Upon millions 
of savages, upon an ancient nobility and a venerable Church, he imposed 
his will, and transformed a nation in its own despite. His perseverance 
and determination survived all shocks and disasters. He matched 
himself against the greatest captain of his age, and, though his ally, 
Mazeppa, failed him, he shattered the finest army in Europe. (There- 
fore on Anathema Sunday, the first in Lent, Mazeppa is solemnly 
cursed in all Orthodox Churches, while countless generations call Peter 
blessed.) His fleets rode the Baltic, and his warships anchored off the 
Golden Horn. He opened up the East, and penetrated as far as Khiva ; 
his envoys met Hajji Baba in Ispahan ; he dreamed of making Mada- 
gascar a Russian possession. He broke the might of Sweden, he 
checked Turkey, he humbled Poland, he was feared by Austria, his 
alliance was courted by England, France, Holland, and Denmark. He 
shed blood in torrents, as Cromwell and as Robespierre shed it; and 
his country has grown great by his methods. She has never paused 
to count the cost in labour, money, and life. With Peter, she has 
thought it better to rank the race above the individual. What he 
accomplished might well have taken three hundred years ; and he took 
but twenty! He redeemed his people by his sole endeavour. He was a 
ruffian, no doubt: but a supremely great one. His work endures and— 
one must repeat it—alone he did it. 

' JAMES FITZMAURICE-KELLY. 
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LTHOUGH the essential principles upon which the Civil Service 
A of this country should be administered were clearly and 
authoritatively laid down, as long ago as 1855, by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and Sir Stafford Northcote (afterwards Earl of Iddesleigh), 
no Government, no Royal Commission,*no Secretary to the Treasury, has 
yet succeeded in giving satisfactory effect to them. Briefly stated, these 
principles were :—(a) The separation, as far as possible, of the superior 
kinds of work and duties in the Government Offices from those of an 
inferior and purely routine order; (4) the corresponding division of 
the official staff into superior and inferior classes ; and (c) the adoption 
of open competition as the only mode of securing admission either to 
the superior or to the inferior branch of the Public Service. The 
soundness of these principles has never been seriously questioned ; 
and the difficulty of applying them has been due, not to any inherent 
impracticability in the principles themselves, but to the timidity, the 
short-sightedness, the unbusinesslike methods, or the official inexpe- 
rience of those responsible for their proper application. At the time 
of their enunciation, they were so novel, and threatened, if adopted, 
to interfere with so many vested interests, that the Government of the 
day were unwilling to apply them. This policy of hesitation was 
continued by successive Governments until 1870, when Orders in 
Council were issued directing the universal adoption of the principle 
of open competition, and classifying, not the work of each Department, 
but the Departments themselves, as superior and inferior. This bold 
but most crude scheme had one excellent result—it established, once 
and for all, the7principle of open competition. And the very crudity of 
its other provisions set all the Departments so thoroughly by the ears 
that further steps in the direction of classifying the work and the 
staff, and of. properly recruiting the latter, became immediately neces- 
sary. In 1874,a Parliamentary inquiry into the condition of affairs 
in the Civil Service was held, which led to the appointment in 1875 
of a Commission of Inquiry presided over by Dr. Lyon Playfair (now 
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Lord Playfair). This Commission showed conclusively that the Civil 
Service could be satisfactorily governed only by being treated as a 
whole, instead of as a number of independent Departments, and by the 
thorough application to such a unified Service of the principles laid down 
in 1855. Unfortunately, however, in detailing the methods by which 
effect should be given to their recommendations, the Commissioners, 
every one of whom was himself an official, showed a sad lack of business 
experience and of knowledge of human nature. The result was that 
the subordinate officials (the “Lower Division” Clerks) who entcred 
under this scheme soon showed signs of discontent, which became so 
pronounced that, in 1886, a fresh Royal Commission, under the pre- 
sidency of Sir M. W. Ridley, was appointed, to inquire into the work- 
ing of the Playfair scheme. The Ridley Commission emphatically 
endorsed the general conclusions of the Playfair Commission, but 
admitted the unwisdom of some of the Playfair methods. As it was 
thus agreed that the Playfair Commissioners had satisfactorily settled 
the principles of government, the Ridley Commissioners had only to 
adjust the administrative machinery in the light of the experience 
gained by the Playfair experiment. In endeavouring to do this, the 
fact that not one of the Ridley Commissioners was an official told 
heavily against them, as they were, in consequence, unable to under- 
stand the real position of affairs in the Civil Service; and their revised 
scheme, under which the Service is now administered, has, consequently, 
in many respects, simply tended to make “ confusion worse confounded.” 

It would, in fact, be difficult to imagine a more colossal adminis- 
trative blunder than that which experience shows to have been per- 
petrated by the Ridley Commission. The “reforms” which followed 
upon the adoption of their Report will entail an extra charge upon the 
public of some £6,000,000 on account of additional pay and pension for 
a single generation of the Lower (or, as they are now called, “ Second ”) 
Division Clerks. Yet those who know the Civil Service best see all too 
clearly that this vast additional expenditure was decided upon under a 
misapprehension of the real facts and wants of the Service; that 
the old (Playfair) scales of pay, if slightly re-arranged, were more 
than sufficient to attract men of the type required to fill the large 
number of subordinate posts in the Service; that no increase of 
efficiency has followed, or is likely to follow, the increased outlay ; 
and that, year by year, as the Board School and the coaching systems 
turn out an ever-increasing number of “crammed” competitors, men 
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of a lower and lower type are obtained for the Public Service at rates 
of pay which they could not obtain in the open market, and which 
are out of all proportion to the quality of the work which they are 
called upon to perform, Those who have at heart the best interests 
of the Service see also, with keen regret, that the tendency of the 
present system is to crowd out of the Public Service the finest type 
of British youth, boys from grammar and public schools who do not 
proceed to the Universities, sons of clergymen, solicitors, medical men, 
old Civil Servants, &c., whose education has not been restricted to the 
subjects of the Second Division examination. Such youths, on leaving 
school, where they have received the education necessary to enable 
them to take their position in the world as gentlemen, cannot compete 
in commercial subjects with boys who have been steadily “coached ” 
in these subjects, and in nothing else, from the age of thirteen or 
fourteen, at Board Schools, private schools, and “coaching” establish- 
ments, Nor, on the other hand, can they hope to succeed in the 
higher examination against men who have come straight from the 
Universities. By their absence the general tone of the Service will 
be distinctly lowered; and the prospect of a Civil Service composed 
ultimately of some six thousand officials of “ Seventh Standard ” attain- 
ments, and of some four hundred moderately successful University men, 
is not one which can be looked forward to with very great complacency, 
The Ridley Commissioners appear to have failed to understand, not 
only the conditions of official life, but also the general tendency of 
things educational. Much mischief has already been done under their 
scheme of “reform.” It would be well to see where both they and the 
Playfair Commissioners were at fault, and to apply a remedy before 
matters grow worse. 

In legislating for the Civil Service it must always be borne in 
mind that the number of persons employed in the several grades, and 
their rates of remuneration, must depend upon the quantity and quality 
of the work to be done. Now it is undoubtedly the fact that a very 
large proportion of the work of the Public Departments is of the 
simplest routine character, which requires for its performance men of 
very ordinary attainments, and which is best done by those who, by 
long practice, have become able to do it with machine-like regularity, 
It is also the fact, as was well pointed out by the Playfair Com- 
mission, that the mechanical and monotonous. labour on which the 
subordinate officials must thus be so long and continuously employed 
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does not, by any means, as a matter of course, fit them for discharging 
the duties of those higher posts in the Service which involve responsi- 
bility, discretion, and power to direct work, and to deal with the outside 
public in such a manner as to uphold the credit and efficiency of their 
Departments ; and that, having regard to the limited number of these 
higher posts, it would be a great waste of power to require that all 
the clerks employed in the Service should have received a sufficiently 
liberal education to fit them to fill such posts with efficiency. Even 
those so fitted in the first instance, unless, from some exceptional 
circumstances, they have, at an eariy period of their career, had work 
given to them which develops their powers, are apt to degenerate into: 
mere machines and become incapable of the exercise of higher qualities. 
The inevitable result is that a very large number of the general body 
of the subordinate officials become yearly less and less qualified’ to 
fill efficiently the higher posts in the Civil Service. The Playfair 
Commission recognised this fully, and proposed, accordingly, to separate 
this large lowest class of work from the superior kinds, and to form 
for its. performance a Lower Division of Clerks, composed of men to 
whom security of tenure, an ultimate maximum rate of pay of 4200 
a year, and the usual pension rights, would be an attractive prospect. 
These clerks were to make the due performance of their routine duties 
their sole object in life, and were to look for no advancement, except 
in very special cases, though they might get a little extra pay for work 
of supervision and so forth. This scheme was an essentially reasonable: 
one, and, had it been properly carried out, would have settled there 
and then the position of the subordinate establishment of the Civil 
Service. Unfortunately, the Playfair Commissioners made the great 
mistake of fixing the initial salary of this class at the disproportionate 
figure of £80 a year, obtainable by a boy of seventeen years of age. 
This single blunder, magnified and extended by the Treasury and the 
Civil Service Commission, completely spoiled the Playfair scheme, and 
has been at the bottom of all the subsequent trouble. The Treasury 
made the initial salary £95 a year and the maximum salary £250 
a year ; and the Civil Service Commission, in advertising the situations, 
led every candidate to imagine that, in a year or two, he would be sure 
to get extra pay of nearly £100 a year, and that in ten years he might 
reckon on promotion to the Higher Division of the Service. The 
natural result was that a fair number of the men secured for the 
performance of the lowest order of duties were much superior to those 
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whom the Playfair Commissioners had in mind. When these men had 
learned by experience what were their real prospects, they at once began 
to agitate for a reform, and finally, as already stated, brought about 
the appointment of the Ridley Commission of Inquiry in 1886. The 
members of this Commission failed to see the real significance of the 
Playfair idea of isolating the lowest order of duties ; they failed to realise 
that what was mainly required was a rectification of the methods by 
which better men were obtained for the Lower Division. than were 
wanted ;:they failed also to see that it was necessary to improve the 
prospects only of those superior men who ought never to have been 
attracted to the Lower Division, and that the rest were already amply 
remunerated by the Playfair-Treasury scale. Impressed by the persist- 
ence of the malcontents, they framed a new scale of pay, ranging from 
470 to a maximum of £350 a year, which they made applicable, not 
merely to all the existing Lower Division clerks, but to all future entrants. 
Except in the case of the best of the Playfair clerks, practically all of 
whom are now employed on superior duties, the quality of the work 
does not justify the grant of such a scale of pay, while the continued 
cheapening of clerical labour makes the extravagance of the grant. 
become more apparent every year. This is gradually being realised 
- by some of the Public Departments, which, instead of employing 
Ridley clerks, are now establishing a new class of “abstractors” or 
“assistant clerks,” with rates of pay ranging from 450 to £150 a 
year. The common sense of some of the Departments is thus at last 
helping to bring about the adoption of the original Playfair scheme,, 
and steps should be taken without delay to apply that scheme generally 
throughout the Service, with, of course, such modifications in details 
1s experience has shown to be necessary. It should be provided that, 
as the places of the 5,000 or so subordinate officials become. vacant, 
they should be filled by men whose salaries should ordinarily. range 
from (say) £60 to £200 a year, with the usual rights as to pension. 
It is only fair to the public that this should be done. Work such as 
that of posting up Savings Bank Accounts would be amply remunerated 
at this rate, and the merely routine work of the Public Departments 
generally is all on the same level. No higher rate would be. paid for. 
the performance of such work outside the Service, while the Service: 
man has the added advantages of short. hours, security of tenure, and, 
superannuation. To secure efficiency, the clerks should, of course, be, 
properly graded ; and it would probably be necessary to employ. some, 
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300 or 400 of them on work of supervision. The pay of such mer 
might be increased to £250 or £300 a year. But it should be made 
clear to all candidates for employment that only in very exceptional 
cases would anything beyond the £200 limit be obtained. Even 
so, it is certain that a plentiful supply of men, little, if at all, inferior 
to those now entering as Second Division clerks, would be forthcoming ; 
for there is no doubt that, even with such prospects, the Government 
would at present be able to secure the pick of the ordinary clerical 
labour market. And, with the growth of education, they would every 
year have a larger field to select from. 

So much for the great body of Civil Service Clerks whose duty it is 
to perform the simple routine work of the Public Departments. It 
remains to consider the position of those who are responsible for the 
proper discharge of the higher duties of those Departments. Between 
the lowest and the highest order of work in the Service there is, as 
might be expected, a regular gradation. Much work exists which 
clearly does not belong either to the lowest or the highest class. There 
are, in fact, three main groups of work, and there should, therefore, be 
three main groups of clerks—first-class, second-class, and _third-class. 
The Playfair Commission rightly ‘considered that, for the proper 
performance of the duties above those of the third-class, it was by no 
means essential that those called upon to execute them should have 
undergone a long course of drudgery on the inferior work with which 
all the superior work is connected. A comparatively brief apprentice- 
ship at routine work is sufficient for the average man of intelligence ; 
and, having learned what there is to learn, the sooner he gets away from 
such work the better. The Playfair Commission also very wisely 
suggested that the 1,400 or 1,500 men necessary for the performance of 
the first and second class duties should be drawn from the public 
schools and Universities by means of such an examination as would: 
secure some of the best men from those places. But, before their 
scheme as regards the Higher Division could be fairly applied, the 
Ridley Commission was appointed; Higher Division appointments 
were suspended pending their report ; and, when they did report, it was 
to suggest that the second-class duties should be handed over to the 
best men of the Second Division, only the 400 or so first-class posts 
being reserved for outside competition, under conditions which will give 
none but men from the Universities a chance of success. Now, if this 
Rid:ey plan were intended to be of temporary application only, and 
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merely to provide an outlet for those good men of the old Lower 
Division who were induced to enter that Division under a false 
impression as to their prospects, there would be little to say against it— 
except that it is doubtful whether a sufficient number of the old Lower 
Division clerks are now, after all these years of routine drudgery, 
qualified to perform the second-class duties properly. Unfortunately, 
however, the Ridley plan has been adopted as part of the permanent 
organization of the Civil Service. The Commissioners seem to have 
formed an entirely mistaken estimate of the general ability of the 
subordinate officials. They saw and took evidence from about 100 
of these, who had, of course, been carefully selected by their fellows as 
the best men of the class, and who had not been sufficiently long in the 
Service to have their youthful energies damped by the hopeless monotony 
of official life in the lower ranks. The Commissioners seem to have 
thought that all the rest of the Lower Division clerks were like unto 
those who came before them, and that, in spite of the downward spread 
of education, the subordinate staff was likely to continue always to be 
made up of such men. On no other supposition can their action be 
justified. In point of fact, the number of really superior Lower Division 
clerks was limited, and, as has already been pointed out, the growing 
inferiority of the class becomes more marked year by year, with the 
growth of the Board School element. By all means let such good men 
as are in the Service, and every subordinate official who might hereafter 
be fully qualified, be promoted to the second-class. But every year it 
will become more difficult to find men really fit for such promotion. 
And if, in common fairness to the public as paymaster, the third-class 
were organized as suggested above, probably not more than about 100 
men in a generation of third-class clerks would proceed into the second- 
class. When the competent men now in the Lower (or Second) Division 
had been promoted, it would become necessary, therefore, specially to 
fill up, not merely the first-class, but the second-class also, by intro- 
ducing men of liberal education from outside the Service. And this is 
the more necessary, because experience shows that the limited First 
Division of 400 men contemplated by the Ridley Commission would 
not furnish a sufficiently wide field for selecting those who are to fill alt 
the highest and most important posts in the official world. We should, 
in fact, get back to the excellent plan of the Playfair Commission, and 
should fill up the majority of the 1,400 or 1,500 superior posts in the 
Service directly from the public schools and the Universities. In such 
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case, the examination for admission should be such as would give the 
best boys from the leading grammar and public schools a fair chance of 
success in competing against University men. All successful candidates 
should enter as second-class clerks, with a salary ranging from (say) 
#100 to £400, and. should, after a strict. probation, be eligible for 
promotion éy selection to the 400 first-class clerkships and to the 
highest “ staff” positions in the Service. ; 

If, on the one hand, the Civil Service is to maintain the high 
reputation which it has so well earned, and is to cope successfully 
with its ever-growing responsibilities; and if, on the other hand, the 
right of the public to have its work paid for at something like the 
market rate of wages is to be respected, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that a scheme such as I have suggested in this article should 
take the place of the present faulty crganization. The present 
tendency is to have a body of about 5,000 absurdly overpaid minor 
officials of Board Schcol attainments; a middle class (1,000 strong) 
drawn from these when their originally defective educational acquire- 
ments have been still further blunted by years of devotion to routine 
duties; and a small body of 400 superior officials, drawn from the 
Universities, many of whom experience shows to be merely scholars 
and not men of affairs, but upon whom would practically fall the 
enormous responsibility of properly managing all the State Depart- 
ments. If this scheme be allowed to ripen and become fully 
established, it is easy to see how disastrous would be the results. 
Fortunately, it has only been in operation for about seven years, so that 
the mischief is as yet only commencing, and there is time to put matters 
right if prompt measures are taken. The Playfair Commission consisted 
entirely of officials; and their scheme failed, so far as it did fail, by 
reason of the business element being absent from some of their detailed 
proposals and from the method in which these were carried out. The 
Ridley Commission included, on the contrary, no officials and only one 
ex-Official ; and their scheme failed because they were unable to get at 
the whole truth as regards Service requirements. A small Commission 
consisting partly of experienced officials and partly of shrewd men of 
business would probably be more successful. And the Government 
should be urged to appoint such a Commission, to consider in what 
respects the Orders in Council which at present regulate the Service 
should be revised, with a, view to putting the Service on a really 
business-like and satisfactory footing. 


A CIVIL SERVANT. 














‘THE CRITIC IN THE FARMYARD 


HE interesting articles under the title of “The Foreigner in the, 
TT Farmyard” have been. collected and republished, with some addi- 
tions, in a volume which is dedicated to,“ all who are interested 
in the prosperity in the United Kingdom of the Queen of Industries.” 
That category properly includes the whole of the forty million inhabi- 
tants of these islands, though the yast majority—being as Carlyle 
described them—do not in the least dégree realise it. As a. matter of 
fact, the public at large appears to care very little indeed for the 
prosperity or adversity of Agriculture, This at any rate is a fair 
conclusion to draw from the small amount of attention which the Press 
gives to agricultural affairs, unless such “a visitation of god” as that 
which has afflicted unfortunate Essex induces them to devote to it for a 
few days about a tenth of the space which they would give a sensational 
robbery. This attitude, of indifference among the leaders of public. 
opinion extends to periodical literature, and it is therefore a cause for 
appreciation when THE NEW REVIEW ‘affords, the opportunity for 
something like a general review of the agricultural sjtuation by a.writer 
so able and friendly as Mr. Ernest Williams. 

It is because the publication. of these articles and, of this book by 
one who—in connexion. with Agriculture—may be termed without 
offence a “new” writer, is an’ event of interest and importance to all who 
are concerned in the subject with which ‘they deal.that I,am glad to 
have an opportunity of making a few remarks which appear to me not 
wholly unnecessary with regard to them. 

Mr. Disraeli once said of Lord Palmerston that, he made a speech 
“not so much in support of, as about, the Reform Bill.” It would be 
unfair to apply the saying to Mr. Williams, who has. certainly written 
in support of Agriculture, but it may also be said that he has written a 
good deal “about” it. If one may be allowed the remark, there is a 
great deal about the Foreigner’ and a little about the Farmyard in his 
book. He has indicated without much ambiguity his attitude towards 
British Agriculture, but his views about the British Farmers are not 
very clear. It is somewhat-uncertain whether .he. attributes their 
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present plight mainly to their fault or to their misfortune. It is 
probably fair to assume that he considers it to be due partly to both 
causes. In that case it is hardly necessary to observe that the causes, 
though they may, of course, exist side by side, are in some degree 
mutually destructive ; in other words, the more their condition is due to 
their fault the less it must be due to their misfortune, and the more it is 
due to their misfortune the less it must be due to their fault. 

That, in the opinion of Mr. Williams, the British farmer is much at 
fault is very apparent. One or two extracts will exemplify this :— 

“ The apathy of the British Farmer is especially maddening to those 
of us who advocate State Assistance for Agriculture. We are constantly 
having his stupidity thrown in our teeth when we advocate needful 
measures of Protection; and the uphill struggle against Cobdenite 
prejudice is not lightened by having to sit silent under the retort, ‘ What 
is the good of trying to help men who will not help themselves?’ We 
may—and we should—allow something for the hopelessness engendered 
by the transference of taxation from the successful foreign importer to 
the unsuccessful Home Producer; but having made this allowance 
there still remains enough gratuitous and obstinate inertia to spoil the 
temper of the most benignant among the well-wishers to English 
Agriculture” (p. 65 *). 

In another place he speaks of “conservative individualism of the 
most unprofitable and insensate kind” among dairy farmers, and he 
takes passages from one or two speeches delivered at a certain meeting 
of the Farmers’ Club to support this view. It should be incidentally 
remarked, however, that the statement of “a practical gentleman from 
Yorkshire,” that “co-operative production” is, and is likely to be, “a 
failure,” is misapprehended by Mr. Williams. As I happened to be 
the originator of the discussion on the occasion referred to, I may 
be allowed to say that the phrase “co-operative production” was used 
in a definite sense as applying to actual farming. It is a simple fact 
that co-operative farming has been frequently tried and has almost 
invariably failed, and Mr. Williams makes no attempt to show anything 
to the contrary. 

The most clearly-defined count in the indictment against the intelli- 
gence of the British farmer is that which is fairly set forth in the 
following passage (p. 48) :— 





* The references are to the book (London : Heinemann). 
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“The butter-maker has a by-product—the separated milk—where- 
with he may feed his young stock and rear pigs at a minimum of 
expense. This is a point of economy which too often glances aside 
from the hard head of the British farmer. He prefers—good, easy 
iman—to sell his milk whole, whereby he gets no cream for butter, nor 
milk for cheese, nor separated milk for calves and pigs; but a big bill 
to pay for foodstuffs. He also gets a price for his milk which leaves 
a very unsatisfactory margin of profit, and in consequence he fills the air 
at the market ordinary with vehement remarks concerning hard times. 
No one doubts that hard times are there; assuredly I do not. Nor 
{as my readers are aware) do I desire to cast the whole burden upon 
the farmer. Still, it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the truth that, so 
far as dairy farmers are concerned, their devotion to milk is certainly 
the cause of much of the trouble. Butter (to say nothing of dairy-fed 
bacon) is a much surer way of salvation.” 

Again (p. 72) :—‘“ The English farmer .... is in bondage to milk: 
not realising that consumers used butter as weil as milk, and that the 
butter supply of England, which is enriching the rest of the world, 
might, if the manufacture and distribution were properly conducted, be 
a source of revenue to himself.” 

On the question of fact the English farmer is bound, with all due 
contrition, to plead guilty. He has notoriously supplied his countrymen 
with more and more milk to drink, and he has also unquestionably sold 
milk in this way whick he would ctherwise have made into butter or 
cheese. But it may perhaps surprise his critics to know that he has 
not done this from mere cussedness, nor from crass stupidity, nor even 
from simple laziness. He has many faults, no doubt, but he is really 
not quite such a fool as he looks to those who observe him through 
spectacles of imperfect information. The explanation of his preferring 
milk-selling to either butter-making or cheese-making is deplorably 
crude, being the plain fact that, as a rule, it pays better. It does not 
require much technical knowledge to grasp this, for the proof lies in a 
very elementary arithmetical exercise. It takes from two and a half 
to three gallons of average milk to make one pound of butter, and it 
takes one gallon of milk to make one pound of cheese. An average of 
is. Id. to Is. 2d. per pound for butter is a moderate estimate for the 
year. This gives a return of, say, 44d. per gallon for the milk—the 
Irish farmers obtain less than 4d. by their creameries. Cheese at its 
best makes say, 6d. to 7a. per pound, or a return of 6d. to 7d. per gallon 
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for milk, but the price is uncertain, and of course it is only possible to 
make cheese in the summer-months. But notwithstanding the present 
surplus of town milk, owing to a supply temporarily exceeding. demand 
—which may be expected soon to readjust itself—there are very few 
milk-selling farmers who cannot rely upon an average for the year of 
74d. to 8d. per gallon. Under normal conditions, if a farmer is within 
the milk-supply radius of a large town, it may be taken as. an axiom 
that he will make more for his milk by disposing of it as it is than by 
turning it into butter or cheese. But even if this were not so the 
criticism seems particularly inconsistent. Milk is the one article in 
which the English farmer has succeeded in keeping out the foreigner. 
Yet he is deliberately advised to lessen his supply, with the result, of 
course (as it is hardly to be supposed that the demand will diminish), 
that foreign milk must come in to supply the deficiency. If he were 
to relinquish the milk trade, and allow the foreigner to “capture” it, 
what a howl would be raised against his stupidity ! 

And this brings us to what is really the main ground of complaint 
which Mr. Williams takes up against the British farmer. - His argument 
is largely based on the pleasant assumption that the farmer systemati- 
cally and perversely does those things’ which he ought not to do and 
leaves undone those things which he ought to do. He persists in selling 
milk—when he can—which he ought not to do, while the things which 
he ought to do are many and magnificent. I deduce from Mr. Williams 
that farmers to begin with ought to grow 8,000,000 acres of wheat 
instead of the miserable 1,700,000 which they now grow, though it 
must be admitted that this obligation is not pressed unless a duty is 
placed on foreign wheat. Whether the farmer “ ought” to-grow all the 
oats and barley and produce all the meat consumed in this country is 
not quite clear, though it seems to be suggested ; but it is certainly 
imputed to him for unrighteousness that he does not monopolise the 
supply of butter, cheese, poultry, eggs, fruit, vegetables, and hops to his 
own countrymen. Mr. Williams appears to have some doubts as to 
whether the whole of the corn, meat, dairy produce, &c., now imported 
could be produced at home, for he observes:—“ If British agriculture 
were free of foreign competition, and as flourishing as it is now 
desperate, it is more than likely, particularly having regard to its 
manufacturing interests, that England would require a certain amount 
of imported food.” 

I desire to refrain, as far as possible, from statistical detail, but 
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making a very rough calculation I think I should be safe in saying that 
the suggestion that all farm produce now imported should be produced 
at home would necessitate an addition of at least 25,000,000 acres to 
our cultivated area. Now the aggregate area of the United Kingdom, 
including not only land in the ordinary sense of the term, but also 
lakes, rivers, towns, railways, &c., is in round figures not quite 78,000,000 
acres, and of this 48,000,000 acres are cultivated at the present moment. 
The most inveterate doctrinaire will admit that some land, even though 
unoccupied, is not capable of being cultivated. A few years ago one 
or two ingenious members of Parliament projected a Bill which, if I 
remember rightly, proposed to fine every landlord who allowed land to 
remain uncultivated, but it is hardly necessary to labour the point that 
this was absurd. . It need only be added that the greater part of the 
land which isnot described in the Returns as cultivated is classed 
as “mountain and heath land used for grazing,” and is to a certain 
extent productive. Moreover, the breadth of cultivated land does 
slowly increase notwithstanding the steady encroachment of the towns 
which swallow year by year many acres of the richest and most 
highly cultivated land. It is probably true—though dogmatism on the 
point is risky owing to the defectiveness of early statistics—that there 
is now as much land under cultivation in the United Kingdom as at 
any previous time. About 70 years ago, as I gather from a paper read 
before the Royal Statistical Society in 1883 by Major Craigie, the culti- 
vated area of the United Kingdom was estimated at 46,000,090 acres. 
In fact, to put it quite curtly, any idea of increasing to a large extent 
the cultivated area is utterly impracticable, especially in view of the 
constant demand for land for residential purposes. 

But it may be, and often is, said that the same area might produce 
more. That is quite true. But it does not follow that the incom- 
petence of the farmers, as their critics are prone to assume, explains the 
present limit of productiveness. The British farmer, for example, grows 
on an average 30 bushels of wheat per acre, while the American farmer 
grows about 12, but it does not follow that the former is more than 
twice as competent as the latter. It is not the business of the farmer 
to grow the biggest crop, but to grow the crop which pays him best. 
After a certain point every additional bushel per acre costs more in 
labour and manure to grow than its total value. Farmers may not be 
profound political economists, but every one of them understands the 
practical application of the “ Law of Diminishing Return.” 
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I do not assert that the output of every farm in this country reaches 
the maximum of profitable production any more than I maintain that 
every farmer is a paragon of wisdom and skill. There are no doubt 
many cases in which the gross returns might be increased with 
advantage. Two points, however, are worth remembering ; first, that 
farm production, acre for acre, is probably higher all round now than 
at any previous period, and, secondly, that the results attained by 
British farmers are, on the whole, better than those in any other 
country. Now neither of these statements is capable of actual demon- 
stration, because of the plentiful lack of complete and reliable statistics 
of agricultural production in this, and still more in other countries. 
It may be added that many of the assertions made about production, 
especially in other countries, are the merest guesses. There is a little 
real evidence on either of the points mentioned above. First, as to 
increased output, Major Craigie’s paper above referred to enables us 
to arrive at some comparison with regard to corn. Calculations of 
the yield per acre of wheat, barley, and oats in each country were 
carefully made by McCulloch for the period 1800-16, based on the 
data collected at that time by the old Board of Agriculture. A com- 
parison of a few of the figures of that period with those now officially 
collected is interesting. Take the important corn-growing county of 
Suffolk. In the early part of the century the average yields per acre 
were—Wheat, 20; Barley, 22; and Oats, 36 bushels. The figures for 
the present time show—Wheat, 29'05 ; Barley, 32°81 ; and Oats, 40°86 
bushels. Without going into the other detailed figures it is quite clear 
that over England and Wales generally the yield per acre of cereal 
crops has greatly increased. As regards the second point, superiority 
over the foreigners, the average yield of wheat in the United Kingdom 
is higher, with the possible exception of Denmark—for which statistics 
are rarely collected—than that in any other country in the world. This 
is not, as Mr. Williams curiously imagines, because “nature backs the 
English farmer,’ for wheat is not native to these islands, and the 
climate and conditions are less favourable to it than those of many 
other parts of the world. The average production per acre of barley 
and oats is higher in the United Kingdom than in any other country 
except, possibly, Belgium and Holland, for both of which the yields for 
individual years exceed the ten years’ average for this country. 

So far, then, as they go, these figures establish the two points—as 
to which corroborative evidence of a less definite character might easily 
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be accumulated—viz., that the present-day British farmer produces 
more per acre than his predecessors, and more also than the vast 
majority of his foreign competitors. 

Then as to quality of produce. It is self-evident that this country 
cannot be equally well suited for the production of every article, and it 
is hardly surprising if certain produce from abroad should be better 
than corresponding home produce. Nature cannot back the English 
farmer in everything, as Mr. Williams erroneously supposes she does in 
wheat. Yet it would be difficult to name a single ordinary article of 
farm production for which the actual highest price in the market is not 
made by British produce. Take Meat, for example. No one will deny 
that the best Meat in the world is produced in this country; and the 
fact that all the world comes to British farmers for the stock wherewith 
to improve their flocks and herds is a practical vindication of their 
skill and knowledge in this important branch of agriculture. 

Then as to Cheese and Butter. British farmers are always being 
told to go to the Dane, or the Norman, or the Swede, or the Dutchman, 
to learn the rudiments of dairying. Those nations have been—by the 
wisdom and enterprise of their Governments, and of merchants— 
dragooned and disciplined into methods which are perfectly well known 
and practised in this country, but are often described as though they 
were new inventions or discoveries. But what is the true test? Does 
any kind of Cheese or any make of Butter stand higher in the market 
than the best English? Except in one or two cases where climatic 
conditions handicap him unduly, the best produce of the British farmer 
will, nine times out of ten, beat the best produce of all comers. 

That last statement is not mere bombast, but is founded on 
the results of some little inquiry into and knowledge of the subject. 
Having delivered one’s self of it with an appropriate fervour of 
patriotism, it would be hardly surprising if some cold-blooded reader 
should say :—“ Then if the British farmer produces more and produccs 
better than his foreign rivals, is it to say that he is faultless?” It is not 
to say anything of the kind. All that I have said up to now goes to 
prove, first, that he is not so black as he is painted, and secondly, 
that you cannot explain foreign competition by accusing him of 
incompetence. If that is admitted, it goes far enough for my 
purpose. 

The prescriptions offered by Mr. Williams for the rehabilitation 
of British Agriculture are two: Protection and Co-operation. He 
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incidentally makes a number of other suggestions (including, in his 
bock, as a sort of afterthought, such a trifle as the establishment of 
Land Courts for fixing rents—a proposal which, at any rate, opens up 
questions of greater magnitude than from the sixteen lines which he 
devotes to it he appears to realise) ; but these are his two main pro- 
positions. I am certainly not, here and now, prepared to discuss either 
the arguments for “Protection with a capital P” or our system of 
Land Tenure, each of which would require an article of greater length 
than this one to deal with their bare rudiments. But one remark 
I will venture upon in regard to the actual suggestion of a duty of 5s. 
per quarter on Imported Wheat; because when a definite proposal is 
made in precise terms, it merits some consideration. Mr. Williams 
says :—“ A five-shilling rise in Wheat means a halfpenny rise in a 
quartern loaf, and a five-shilling impost on Foreign Corn would go far 
to stay the ebbing life of English tillage. It is the amount usually, 
and I think rightly, advocated. I am here admitting the unsupported 
assumption that the duty would mean an increased price all round to 
the same amount.” Further he says of a five-shilling duty :—‘It is 
a piece of Protection, the smallest conceivable ; yet not only would it 
save a great national industry from gradual extinction; it would also 
restore its prosperity, and it would indirectly enhance the prosperity of 
others. Moreover, the heightened price could doubtless be reduced as 
time went on.” The argument therefore is, that a five-shilling duty 
would increase the price of English Wheat by not more than the 
amount of the duty, viz., 5s. per quarter, and that the increase might 
be less, and would “doubtless be reduced as time went on,” and the 
assertion is that it would “stay the ebbing life of English tillage,” and 
‘save a great national industry from gradual extinction.” But do the 
known facts warrant the assertion that such an increase of price would 
have such a result? We have seen a rise in price of more than 5s. 
within the past few months; but it would be unsafe to take this as 
a guide, as we do not know its effect on the acreage, and, if we did, 
it might reasonably be argued that it was too spasmodic and uncertain 
to have a permanent influence. Let us go back to the statistical history 
of recent years. Taking the mean of the five years 1891-95, the 
average price of Wheat per quarter was 28s.; taking the mean of 
the five years 1881-85, it was 40s., or a difference of 12s. per quarter. 
But the average extent of land under Wheat each year in Great Britain 
was, in 1891-95, 1,954,000 acres, and in 1881-85, 2,715,000 acres. If 
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a difference in price of 12s. per quarter affects the acreage to the extent 
of 700,000 acres, it can scarcely be argued that a difference of 5s. per 
quarter would increase the acreage by more than, say, 300,000 acres: 
which is no more than the variation which may take place between one 
year and another. It certainly throws doubt upon the assertion that 
a five-shilling duty would suffice to save the industry of agriculture 
from gradual extinction, or stay the ebbing tide of English tillage. 

Then as to Co-operation. I may, perhaps, venture to claim to have 
shown practical sympathy with the principle of Co-operation in 
agriculture and to have tried in some small degree to promote its 
extension. But I have never argued or admitted that it is applicable 
under all circumstances and to all farmers. In one form or another 
I believe British farmers might make more use of it than they do; 
but local conditions affect the situation so much, and vary to so great 
a degree, that every case must be treated on its merits. To advocate 
a universal application of the butter-factory or creamery system, for 
example, is in my judgment impracticable and unwise; but I believe 
also that in some districts farmers would be well advised to start a 
co-operative creamery, and would do better by its help than they are 
now able to do. I base this opinion more on the fact that they have 
already done so with advantage in some districts, than on the fact 
that the Danes, for instance, under entirely diverse conditions and 
with State assistance, have found the system answer. Each country 
presents its own special problems, and in no country probably are the 
agricultural problems so varied and complex as here. 

There is one special point to which I should like to refer in 
conclusion. It is the subject to which Mr. Williams devotes his 
chapter on “Transport.” With much of what he says most people 
will agree ; but, like many others who have not perhaps followed the 
subject through all its ramifications, he is too much drawn away from 
the main issue by the ingenious argument of large consignments and 
“good loading.” It is a sound argument, as far as it goes ; but it did 
not cover the whole Southampton Docks Case, and it does not cover 
the whole question now. 

It is commonly argued as if it were greatly to the credit of the 
foreign or colonial farmer that he sends his produce here in large 
regular consignments and substantial packages. It does not seem to 
occur to any one that, if he is to send it at all, this is the only way 
he can do so. All the combination in the world will not enable English 
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produce to be handed to the railway companies in shiploads, and packed 
as if for ocean transit. Take package for instance. Is it reasonable to 
ask that English produce, intended to travel, say, 50 miles, should be 
as substantially packed as foreign produce intended to travel, say, 
5,000 miles? Yet unless it is presented in identically the same way 
the railway companies claim to justify a large difference in the rates. 
I do not deny that something may be done by combination to meet 
the necessary and obvious conditions of transport ; but unless railway 
companies are willing to assist the farmer a little more practically than 
by merely scoffing at him for his lack of combination, they cannot 
claim much gratitude. Happily, following the enlightened lead of the 
Great Eastern Company, some of them have latterly shown a willingness 
to provide facilities for the conveyance of agricultural produce without 
accompanying them with impossible conditions. They have, quite 
rightly, received great public credit for the new attitude which they 
have taken up towards farmers. But the fact that a small reduction 
of rates and a little rearrangement of conditions should have aroused 
so much surprise and gratitude is a cynical commentary upon their 
previous attitude. The true cause for rejoicing is the evidence afforded 
that the companies are realising that their public responsibilities are 
as great as their private rights. The ability with which the railway 
interest of this country is controlled is undeniable ; but the mast able 
men may be mistaken in policy, and throughout the long struggle over 
the railway rates question the companies have, in my humble judgment, 
adopted a mistaken and short-sighted policy. They have engaged 
all the best legal talent of the country to fight inch by inch, with 
the utmost tenacity and ingenuity, every single point ; to concede 
nothing, to admit nothing, until actually compelled. It ill lies with 
railway companies to preach combination to farmers, when there is 
nothing which they have so much resented as the combination with 
which farmers and traders have now and again met them in the railway 
rates controversy. That combination I, as the Secretary of the Central 
and Associated Chambers of Agriculture, must be foremost to admit 
was inadequate ; but, nevertheless, it achieved important results. It 
secured the Railway and Canal Traffic Acts of 1888 and 1894; and 
but for the passing of those measures we should never have seen the 
introduction of the new agricultural rates, 

The companies, with sweet ingenuousness, deprecate opposition, 
and put forward their recent action as showing how much more may be 
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gained by concession than by legal proceedings—as if that were nct 
a commonplace in all transactions of life. But neither farmers nor 
traders have forgotten their unwarrantable action in 1892, from which, 
though it was severely censured by a Select Committee, and was 
practically admitted to be indefensible, they are still reaping a large 
pecuniary benefit. In the light of history it is not unfair to presume 
that the passing of the two Acts just mentioned, the exposure and 
condemnation of the methods of the companies by the Select Com- 
mittee on Railway Rates of 1892, and the certainty that vigorous 
measures were sure to be advocated;on behalf of Agriculture in the 
anew Parliament, were the motive-power which stirred them, or at any 
rate some of them, into a new departure. None will rejoice more than 
farmers if this amended policy should be maintained and permanently 
followed up: although the recent action of the companies, in 
endeavouring to suppress the only maps by which traders and farmers 
could possibly check railway distances with accuracy, is a straw which 
shows that the old plan of secrecy and distrust—justifiable enough 
in an ordinary commercial firm, but unjustifiable in great public 
monopolists—has not been entirely abandoned. But every one who 
desires to promote the interests of Agriculture—and may it not be 
also said the interests of the railway companies ?—will hope for the 
further development of the new system of “agricultural rates.” 
Personally I know instances of the advantage which, on the Great 
Ivastern Railway, they have been to producers in enabling them to 
supply town consumers direct: a system which after all is better 
than any plan of Co-operation, although it is obviously limited in 
its possible application. 

There is no doubt that by the application of the principle of 
Co-operation—in buying farm requisites, in selling and distributing 
farm produce, in making certain farm products, or in all these ways— 
the farmers may in some districts at least be benefited. But they must 
be convinced, not coerced. It is a mistake to attempt to bully them 
into it. They have a not unnatural aversion from being constantly told 
that they do not know their business: the more so as it is on the whole 
not true. But the world does move ; and slowly, quietly, and unosten- 
tatiously attempts are being made in various parts of the country to 
apply the principle of Co-operation to Agriculture. And on its natural, 
and perhaps gradual, growth we must rely for such benefits as are to be 
obtainable from it. As for Protection, there is one other remark to 
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make. Farmers, I believe, ask of their countrymen, before everything 
else, Fair Play. At present they do not consider that they get it. 
When Parliament, in its tardy wisdom, ceases to place heavier burdens 
of taxation upon Agriculture than upon other industries; when it 
compels all foreign produce to be sold honestly for what it is; when 
it prevents such frauds upon producers and consumers alike as still 
flourish in the adulteration of Butter, Milk, and other articles ; and when 
it provides some effectual and ready means of redress for the man who 
is shut out from his market by the excessive cost of transit—then, and 
not till then, it may claim to have given the British Farmer a fair field 
and no favour in his competition with the world. 
R. HENRY REw. 



































THE DECLINE OF WOMAN 


E who should assert that Woman in our time has hardly yet 
H regained the honour and importance which were hers among 
civilised people thousands of years ago could not expect a 
patient hearing. I do not challenge the public common sense with 
that proposition, yet the bold mortal who asserted it would not lack 
arguments or facts. In the course of desultory reading I have noted 
some of these, and if they do not lead me to the same conviction it 
is only because unmarried girls apparently did not share the high status 
of matrons. Our forefathers cherished a pleasing belief that the Teutonic 
races showed their inherent superiority to all others by treating the sex 
with reverence. The famous words of Tacitus :—“ They hold that there 
is something divine in Woman”:—were expanded into a basis for 
theories which defied the prosaic records of history. Sentimental 
legends like this are not worth discussion. If it be true that the 
Germans reverenced womanhood whilst dwelling in their primeval 
forests, we see nothing of the virtue when they emerge; for, had 
ever negro tribe such hideous annals as the Most Noble Nation of the 
Franks or the Burgundians ? 

Mr. Gladstone asserts that “it would be hard to discover any 
period of history or country of the world, not being Christian, in which 
Woman stood so high as with the Greeks of the Heroic Age.” Yet 
when Mr. Gladstone wrote Juventus Mundi he might have filled shelves 
of his library with translations from the Demotic Script, and the 
Cuneiform, showing periods of history and countries where Woman 
stood infinitely higher. Upon the proposition as it stands, ingenuous 
readers should consult Professor Mahaffy in Greek Life and Thought, 
And even if Mr. Gladstone’s scholarship be preferred, his argument does 
not come to much. The Homeric Greeks did not practise polygamy. 
The relations of husband and wife were affectionate and mutually 
respectful. Maidens were pure, youths manly and modest. There 
is but one allusion to an unfaithful wife—besides Helen—and she, 
Mr. Gladstone has satisfied himself, was a foreigner. The story of 
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Briseis proves, unfortunately, that a girl might be abducted ; but her 
ravisher would sometimes call her his wife, and she on her part might 
confidently expect him to marry her. Penelope remained constant for 
twenty years. The array of facts is not imposing. Still, so far as 
they go, they demonstrate that Woman received more honour in the 
dawn of Greek civilisation than afterwards. 

A word of the Northmen, whose ethics in this branch have been 
extolled. Certain it is at least that they merit all the commendation 
which is allowed to the Greeks of the Heroic Age—perhaps for 
the same reason. In fact, the testimony of Homer and that of the 
Sagas show a great resemblance. I do not recall a Nausicaa in 
Scandinavian epic. It is too earnest, too much preoccupied with 
grave events, to sketch the portrait of a maiden who plays no part in 
the story. But there is an abundance of spirited and charming girls, 
devoted wives, tender lovers, true-hearted men and women. In the 
North, antique codes of law survive which give a thousand details 
unnecessary and unsuited for a poetic narrative. Nothing therein 
weakens the impression which the Sagas leave. For many centuries 
after Christianity was introduced, the Northern woman might look back 
with envy to the status of the sex in the Viking era. If she had no 
longer cause to fear that a Berserk might challenge her husband to 
Holmganga, herself the prize of victory, she was subject to outrage from 
her feudal lord and his retainers which the Berserk never conceived. 
But the rights of Woman did not begin till after marriage. A girl could 
not choose her husband; we often hear that she disliked the man whom 
her father or guardian proposed, but very seldom that she resisted. It 
may well be that the “ Shield-Maidens ” were recruited from the most 
daring and reckless of those who would not submit, but I do not recall 
any evidence—incidentally it may be remarked that the Sagas are 
curiously reticent, so far as my reading goes, about this most interesting 
class. The Amazons spring to sight—perhaps attended by a “ great 
host of champions,” perhaps as standard-bearers to the King himself, 
like Vebjorg and Visma at the battle of Bravéll. They play a part in 
many tremendous dramas. But we seldom hear of their personal story. 
Is it because the moral bard disapproved them, in spite of their glorious 
achievements ?—This is a digression. Resuming, a girl without property 
had no rights at law. The severe enactment against kissing her could 
be set in motion only by a father or guardian: the “moral and 
inte‘lectual damage” was done to him. It was illegal to strike a wife— 
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and very foolish, as Gudrun’s husband found, and many another. Buta 
man might do it three times if for that gratification he were willing to 
pay the fine he would have incurred by assaulting a male of his own 
rank. A fourth blow entailed divorce, and we are told how a wife 
sometimes provoked her husband with this object. 

The Vedas give similar evidence, as every one knows. We could not 
have stronger proof of a high regard for Woman than that displayed by 
equality in religious exercises; even our Nonconformists have not quite 
reached that point generally, and the Established Church is still far 
below. But the Vedic Hymns show it at the fullest. For instance:— 
“O ye Gods! We, the married pair who join in this drink-offering, who — 
purify the Soma juice and mix it with milk, Grant us food to eat 
together and together to offer sacrifice! May we never lack food! We 
do not make vain promises of offerings to the Gods nor stint their 
praises. We worship you with our best! Grant us children, babes and 
boys and young men! Grant us wealth! May we reach a venerable 
age! The Gods love the worship of such a couple, who sacrifice and 
offer grateful food to them. _ Their race is multiplied and they worship 
the Gods.” An honest prayer: those who do their duty by the Gods 
expect that the Gods will do their duty by them. 

The wife’s share is not distinguished from the husband’s in this 
ceremony. She assisted in preparing the sacrifice and in offering it ; in 
singing the hymn, too, assuredly, for it may well be that she com- 
posed it. In several cases we are told that the author was a woman. 
Feminine Xzshzs are named ; and the word did not mean a hypochon- 
driacal recluse, but a learned devotee who might be the counsellor 
of kings. One of the Upanishads, which are of later date, tells how 
Janaka, King of the Videhahs, assembled all the wisest Brahmans 
of his time for a grand disputation. And among the sages thus 
collected was one woman at least. For when the illustrious Yajnavalkya 
was carrying all before him, a lady rose. “Take two man-piercing 
arrows in thy hand,” she said, “and prepare for battle. I am about 
to try thee with two questions.” Now, the rules of Art enact that 
a person who comes forward, at the last moment, to chalienge a victor, 
should overthrow him. But possibly this narrative dealt with plain 
facts. Yajnavalkya answered the two questions mildly but triumphantly, 
and the lady resumed her seat. Thus it appears that women were 
admitted to an assembly of Brahmans, and took part in the discussion 
without embarrassment. 
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Parents received money or money’s worth for a daughter whom 
they gave in marriage, but she evidently had a voice in the matter. 
“ Many a maiden,” we read, “is attracted by a suitor’s wealth; but she 
who is gentle and well-shaped chooses among many the one she loves.” 
The combination “gentle and well-shaped” is significant: it would 
imply pure Aryan birth. And a girl remained single if she chose ; at 
least we find daughters claiming and receiving a share of the paternal 
estate. They could not do so if they were married. 

The Code of Mauu is later far, but much of the old feeling survives. 
Mark a passage in Chapter III, on Marriage :—“ Where women find 
honour the Gods are pleased ; where they are ill-treated acts of worship 
avail nothing. The issue of a man who makes his woman-folk unhappy 
is soon cut short ; but where they are content sons abound. Where 
the husband loves the wife and the wife the husband, from that house 
assuredly Luck will not depart.” This shows an excellent spirit. But 
Woman no longer stands on an equal footing with man. It is his duty 
‘to treat her with kindness, and the Gods will requite him for performing 
it. But she has no remedy on earth if he fail. 

In the earliest civilisations of which we have record, the Accadian 
and the Egyptian, a very different state of things prevailed. Every 
one knows that in the morning twilight of history a race akin to the 
modern Turk is seen occupying great cities in the country betwixt Tigris 
and Euphrates. In the year 3800 B.c.—for the date is certain—it was 
already civilised and cultured to a degree which Christian Europe did 
not approach fifty centuries later; we are free to speculate how many 
ages of progress were necessary to raise primeval man to that level. 
In course of time Semitic emigrants overwhelmed these peaceful and 
industrious Turanians, but adopted their religion and science and culture, 
as barbarous tribes are apt to do, when they dispossess a people superior 
to themselves. Though speaking another language, they piously studied 
the Accadian books, translated them for the use of the vulgar, and 
preserved them most carefully for our reading. These belong to all 
classes of literature—history, religion, morals, law, astronomy, medical 
practice—of a sort—fables, and so on. But all allusions show that 
Woman was regarded as man’s equal. In fact, says Professor Sayce, 
“She ranked before the husband in all matters relating to the family.” 
There is striking testimony in the Accadian practice of writing “ Woman 
and Man” wherever the sexes are mentioned. This might be due to some 
eccentricity of grammatic rules. But the explanation will not fit ; for the 
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Accadian language had no distinction of gender. And, to complete 
the proof, wherever this form occurs, the Semitic translator has reversed 
it—substituting “ Man and Woman.” He had an intense reverence for 
the antique text. But he would not allow the minds of his women-folk 
to be disturbed by such revolutionary doctrine in books which they 
esteemed as Holy Writ. 

These translators, of course, were the Assyrians. Much of the old 
system would remain in practice, no doubt; but equality had vanished. 
An Assyrian bride was commonly purchased from her father; not 
a few such contracts have been discovered (in one the price is as low 
as £2 16s.). But among rich families the father might give a dowry. 
There is a case in which the bridegroom neither gave nor received : 
the damsel was a “ musician,” and that possibly accounts for several 
unusual features of the contract. One clause stipulates that if the 
gentleman repudiate his wife for the purpose of taking another, 
he shall pay six manas of silver—say £54. We may imagine 
that this was inserted by the bride’s parents, whose experience 
of the world made them -suspect that a wealthy young man who 
insisted on marrying a chorus girl would probably repent his 
bargain before long. But another odd clause follows, and in this we 
may recognise a counter-stroke framed by the youth’s family lawyer. 
It lays down that, if the wife misconduct herself, he may put her to 
death. Now, Assyrian custom was lenient to this offence, whatever the 
law might enjoin: a guilty wife was stripped, and turned out of her 
house. To substitute death for this mild punishment is a very singular 
condition ; but it becomes intelligible when we recall the former 
stipulation. The husband, eager for divorce, might charge his wife 
with unfaithfulness ; and she, to escape death, would consent to forego 
her claim to the six manas of silver. Let us hope that it was a crafty 
old solicitor who devised this trick, and that the bridegroom never 
dreamed of taking advantage of it. In yet another agreement, the 
bride’s father undertakes to pay six manas cash as dowry, together with 
a field; also to provide a trousseau, three slaves, and a quantity of 
furniture. But, whatever the conditions, a wife was her husband’s 
chattel. Her parents might insist on a separation ; but they must pay 
a price, and a heavy one. The amount is sometimes fixed in the 
marriage contract ; it may be as high as ten manas (= £90). There 
is no need to say more: so far had the next heirs of the Accads 
deteriorated! But we must remember that there was a change of race 
Semitic for Turanian. 
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The records of the great Egibi banking firm give many hints upon 
the status of Woman; when all have been translated we shall have 
much more evidence. They cover a period of four centuries, beginning 
in the Assyrian empire and ending in the Persian. Already it is clear 
that a married woman at Babylon conducted all sorts of business on 
her own account, and borrowed money from Egibi and Sons for her 
purpose ; sometimes the husband is named as her agent, but often as 
a mere witness to the loan; or, again, they are registered as partners. 
English law is not yet so liberal; very few years ago it did not 
recognise a wife’s property at all unless settled before marriage. In 
Babylon a wife’s dower was her own, without settlement. One tablet— 
broken, unfortunately—shows that a widow carried not her dower only, 
but all her first husband’s property, to his successor, though she had 
a family. It is provided that the dower shall be shared equally at her 
death among the children of both marriages. Another stipulation 
refers to the children of the first marriage, but here the fracture occurs ; 
we may suppose that it gave them all the property of the first husband, 
their father. That portion of the Egibi muniments, so to call them, 
which relates to the Persian era will be specially interesting, for it 
should fill a blank. From allusions in Greek history it is clear enough, 
however, that the Persian woman was no slave. The Zendavista is 
always respectful to her. For instance, the customary law lays down 
that if a man “deny” his wife—that is, apparently refuse the conjugal 
rights—he shall return her dowry and pay her a half mana of silver ; 
that “if a man so ill-treat his wife that she denies him, in the river 
they shall place him.” The expression is vague. It may signify that 
he was drowned, or perhaps simply “ducked,” or anything betwixt 
those extremes. We are to suppose that it was an unpleasant operation, 
anyhow. Again, contrast the Christian view of these matters—its 
hideous “ restitution of conjugal rights,” not yet repealed. 

It is not to be supposed that, when Mr. Gladstone exalted the 
Greeks of the Heroic Age above all other ancient peoples for their 
treatment of Woman, he had forgotten what Herodotus and Diodorus 
and so many others report of the Egyptians. One unacquainted with 
the modern discoveries which confirm them might well think their 
assertions nonsense. But it is certainly true, as they allege, that Woman 
enjoyed such a position in Egypt as was incredible even to Romans. 
Diodorus says that the supremacy of the wife was a standing condition 
in contracts of marriage: the husband agreeing to obey her in all things. 
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In later times at least, when antique custom was giving way, this 
statement was regarded as a humorous exaggeration. But M. Revillout 
has collected and translated a great number of family records which 
support the bearing of it—though there is no such positive stipulation 
as, indeed, we should expect. A married woman makes contracts in 
her own name and holds property without either reference to her husband 
or mention of him. In one instance we see a man settling all his 
possessions upon his wife under the single condition that she maintain 
him living and bury him in a proper manner. In after times the women 
always abuse their trust. It would not necessarily be so in Egypt, 
where freedom and dignity, enjoyed for countless generations, had 
taught them to respect themselves. But this state of things must have 
annoyed the Greeks, though they thought it funny, and Ptolemy 
Philopater put an end to it. He issued a decree making the husband’s 
consent necessary for any legal act of the wife. 

The address of a father, commending his old wife to their eldest son 
just married, suggests a delightful picture :—“ It is God Himself who gave 
her to thee. From the beginning she bore a heavy burden with thee, in 
which I could not help her. Verily when thou wast born she made 
herself thy slave. For three years she nursed thee at her breast, and as 
thou grewest bigger her heart never once allowed her to complain, 
‘Why should I bear this?’ She went with thee to school, and while 
thou wast learning thy letters she placed herself near thy master every 
day with bread and beer from thy house. And now that thou hast a 
wife and a house of thine own, remember always thy helpless infancy 
and the care thy mother lavished on thee, that she may never have 
occasion for reproach, to raise her hands to Heaven against thee. For 
God would fulfil her curse.” Professor Maspéro concludes that Woman 
was more respected and more independent in the Egypt of 1400 B.c. 
than at any era of the world’s history, among the middle and the lower 
classes at least (in the “ upper circles,” apparently, she was apt to abuse 
her freedom). As adaughter, she inherited an equal share of the paternal 
estate with her brothers; as a wife, she was the real mistress of the 
house, zobit pz. It may be said that the husband was her privileged 
guest therein. She went and came as she liked, spoke with whom she 
would unquestioned, walked abroad among men unveiled. As with 
some savages to this day a father takes the name of his eldest son with 
a distinguishing prefix, so in Egypt children took their name from the 
mother. This practice was assigned to the Gods themselves: as, for 
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instance, Horus was called Hari-isit, the son of Isis, without reference 
to Osiris. 

A significant touch of evidence in the palmy days of Greece has 
not commonly received the attention it deserves. Plato remarks in 
Cratylus that good women at Athens spoke in a dialect unfamiliar 
to the men: it was learned from the nurse, and they never outgrew 
it. This shows-the division of the sexes, and the dull seclusion of 
Woman’s life, as completely as volumes of description. Such a trick 
would have been dropped unconsciously had girls associated with boys, 
attended public amusements, or “gone into society.” But it was more 
than a sign: in fact it would be a cause of disunion. There are men 
in abundance at the present day whose love for their wives would 
be sorely strained by a bad accent when the honeymoon was over. 
The ear of a cultured Athenian was refined to the utmost. This would 
not be least among the influences which drove him to consort with 
Hetairae. Observe that it is the good women who spoke thus: the bad 
ones, we know, were specially trained to converse with elegance. 
Woman’s legal status at Rome was far lower than at Athens—in fact, 
she had none, whilst the antique ideas prevailed. But the Romans 
treated her at least with humanity and decency, and this conduct of the 
Greeks shocked them. Sir Gardner Wilkinson cites an indignant out- 
burst :—*“ Which of us is ashamed to bring his wife to an entertainment, 
and what mistress of a family can be shown who does not occupy the 
chief and most frequented part of the house? But in Greece she 
never appears at a social gathering, except one to which kinsfolk only 
are invited. Eternally she lives in the women’s apartments ... . to 
which no man is admitted unless a near relation.” 

How and why did it come to pass that the Sex was thus abased ? 
Mr. Gladstone believes that the pleasant state of things suggested by 
Homer among the Greeks was broken up by the Doric Invasion. 
But there is the same decline of respect for womanhood elsewhere. 
There is no apparent reason why the Dorians should not have 
maintained the antique code of ethics: one would have thought, 
indeed, from their character, as displayed in the Historic Era, that 
they were likely to keep it purest. If it could be shown that 
Semitic influence mastered them during their “exile,” that would be 
a tempting explanation, since it applies to the Assyrians also. In 
Egypt the supremacy of woman was checked by the Ptolemies, and 
slowly perished under Greek and Roman rule. But no Semitic 
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barbarism corrupted the Indian Aryans. The general use of iron 
presents itself: by promoting war it would multiply the number of 
household slaves, and thus destroy the cheerful communion of husband 
and wife and the sanctity of the marriage bond. But, if iron was rare 
among the champions of Zhe /liad, the Accads used it freely as far 
back as we can trace them. And they were a conquering people then. 
Upon the whole, it seems likely that all these pristine races learned 
their respect for Woman at one source, and gradually lost it as time 
went by—wandering further and further from that common centre. 
Only those who carry the agreeable theories of the late Professor 
Drummond to their logical issue can imagine that the equality of the 
sexes is an idea natural to the Animal Man. The savage world has 
been studied very carefully in these days—all its records have been 
examined ; but everywhere the woman is more or less a slave, except 
among some races of America at the conquest, and for them the 
evidence is questionable. Assuredly it is not impossible that all the 
peoples I have named, Egyptian, Indo-Aryan, early Greeks, even 
Northmen, felt the gentle influence of the Accad. It may very well 
be that Egypt developed her own ideas, and taught the Archaic Greeks 
at first-hand. If so, there were two sources. But already there are 
savants who incline to trace the beginning of civilisation, in Egypt on 
the one hand and in China on the other, to that wondrous nation which 
dwelt in Chaldea. 
FREDERICK BOYLE. 











THE GATE-KEEPER 


OUGH gown, stuff gown, my love hath noble raiment, 
R Silk robes and scarlet robes, pearls of great price: 
lf a man kiss her hand, Death is his payment— 

“Nay, but I keep the gates of Paradise.” 


Brown hand, brown hand, my love has fingers whiter 
Than swan on the pool or lily on the lake: 

If a man kiss her hands, Death falls the lighter— 
“ She sends you sleeping fast? I bid you wake.” 


Bare head, fair head, my love’s head on her pillow 
Black as a bird’s wing lies, circled with gold : 

If a man touch it, he swings from a willow— 
“Doth her love burn thee so? My breast ts cold.” 


Torn wings, shorn wings, my love goeth wingless ; 
She is wind and water, fire that upward springs. 

Ere I died praising her, I left my harp all stringless— 
“From my stripped pinions my children make them wings.” 


End me or mend me: heavy is my burden. 
Years ago I died, and her sins are heaped on mine: 

So she walks Heaven’s paths Hell shall be my guerdon— 
“IT who ope the gate to thee was once that love of thine.” 


NorA HOPPER. 




































AN ANCIENT CRITIC 


ORN in Syria, educated, maybe, in Rome, a citizen of the great 
B empire, familiar with the men and countries of the known 
world, Lucian remained until his death a devout Athenian. 
Though it pleased him to lecture through the length and breadth of 
Macedonia, though he carried culture to far-distant Gaul, he never forgot 
that—as a man of letters—he owed his allegiance to that miraculous 
city of the sea, which centuries ago had closed her book of glory. For 
to Lucian Athens was still an alma mater, who with splendour 
undimmed cherished the destinies of literature, and imposed her laws 
upon all the world. Never once does he hint at decline; never once 
does he suggest that the age of Pericles is past. With an admirable 
dogmatism he suppresses the intervening years, and pictures you a 
city which, still the home of Thucydides, listens awe-struck tc the 
wisdom of Socrates. The eminence of Rome avails not to turn him 
from his loyalty ; though he never loses an occasion to quote a tag 
from the poets, though the lightest of his essays is embellished with 
a literary allusion, he knows naught of Virgil or Horace, and, what 
is still stranger, professes no acquaintance with Plautus or Terence. 
In brief, he chose his home and he chose his period, and there is 
little beyond a handful of references to prove that Rome had passed 
its Augustan age a hundred years before Lucian’s birth, and that she 
was throughout his career the undisputed mistress of three continents. 
He describes himself somewhere as one who lived with the ancients, 
and for all his ceaseless questing after new ideas, for all his valiant 
curiosity and research, for all his reckless destruction of idols, he was 
in literature as in life a staunch Conservative. His fancy wandered 
far back into the past, and that for which he had no appreciation 
was neither good nor bad: it was condemned to silence. Ilistory 
can hardly show a more violent paradox than this hard, sceptical, 
modern philosopher for whom nothing seemed real save the remote, 
and who, though a professed critic, had no word of praise or blame for 
the dominant literature of his time. He would conquer for his craft 
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a whole kingdom of new material; but meanwhile he knew no other 
classics than Homer and Thucydides, -than Herodotus: and Aéschylus. 
Sculpture for him meant the masterpieces of Phidias, of Polycletus, of 
Myron and Alcamenes, while Zeuxis and Apelles, the only painters 
worthy of admiration, might perchance be living yet. Wherefore it is 
not surprising that he wrote Greek with the austere suavity of the 
ancients. Though separated from his models by some five centuries, 
by as wide a lapse as divides Tennyson and Chaucer, he cultivated a 
style which Plato or Sophron would have understood, and he achieved 
this marvel without betraying the smallest trace of archaism. Could 
there be found a better example of tradition’s tyranny? Lucian was 
a writer of delicate taste, to whom the extremes of affectation and 
artificiality were repugnant ; yet so strong a hold had the Greek tongue 
kept upon the world, that his language would have appeared not only 
correct but admirable to the generation which heard Sophocles in the 
theatre of Dionysius, Imagine Mr. Pater apeing the style of Wycliffe 
and escaping notice! And Lucien’s achievement is even stranger, for 
he was a foreigner dwelling in foreign cities, who chose Greek as 
Apuleius chose Latin, by a whimsical preference. Moreover, he never 
spoke it without an accent. “I talk Greek,” he confesses himself, “like 
a barbarian”; but at least he wrote it like the Athenian he elected to 
be, and the mobs which listened to him could not detect the Syrian 
quality of his speech. 

Nor was the Athens of his adoration the greedy, mean, unscrupulous 
city wherewith the Roman satirists have made us familiar. The hungry 
Greekling had no place in the paradise of lofty thought and noble 
conduct which Lucian saw in his dreams. The panegyric of Athens 
put into the mouth of Nigrinus, was obviously fashioned by his own 
brain, and could only befit a commonwealth of heroism and restraint. 
Yet its ardent sincerity is beyond question; and in Lucian’s eyes 
tradition still snatched the victory from decadence and death. Athens, 
then, is the proper refuge for the needy philosopher, who values the 
refinements of life above the indiscriminate scramble for wealth. For 
such a one, be he stranger or native-born, Athens has always a generous 
welcome. But luckless is he who would challenge her sympathy with 
ostentation, and capture her affection by display. Yet her citizens are 
moderate in their displeasure, and reproach even vulgarity with a jest. 
“ The bath has enjoyed a long peace,” they whisper to some foreigner 
who comes to bathe with an enormous retinue, “there is no need of 
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a camp here.” And when the upstart would astonish the town with 
a coat of many colours and purple trappings, “ Look,” they murmur, 
“the Spring is here already,” or, “Where did this peacock spring 
from?” or, “Perhaps this robe is his mother’s?” But for him who 
loves a simple life, and the pursuit of philosophy, Athens is the 
pleasantest resort, since there may you live in accordance with nature 
and in the presence of beautiful things. So Lucian contrasts Rome 
with this perfect harmony, and handsomely avenges the Greculus 
Esuriens. “Why, poor devil, did you leave the sunlight?” asks 
Nigrinus of himself, when he sets foot in the capital of the Empire, 
where pleasure is admitted at every gate—pleasure with its attendant 
vice—and where all men race for the wealth which shall buy them 
gratification and satiety. The slave of to-day is the rich man of 
to-morrow, and in the pitiless struggle honesty and learning are 
despised. How should philosophy prevail against the universal love 
of horse-racing? How should you expect simplicity from a city 
which sets up the statues of its jockeys at every street corner, and 
babbles only of its favourites’ names? Thus Lucian, preferring the 
condemned, forgotten Athens, shows in his preference as in his style 
that he is the last of the classics. 

Yes, this Syrian with a provincial accent is a true classic—classic in 
the humane management of his style, classic also in his whole-hearted 
admiration of the past. But when you desert the form for the sub- 
stance, you see how justly he was called the first of the moderns. His 
achievement was nothing less than a miracle. He poured the new 
wine of modern experience into the old bottle of classic style, and 
neither wine nor bottle was spoilt. If taste and reverence restrained 
his expression, his thought was free as air, and with perfect truth 
he quoted the tag of Terence (doubtless from its Greek original) : 
“ Nothing that is human is foreign to me.” Remembering also his 
familiarity with the Gods, to human he might have added divine. He 
found his material where he chose—in the shadowy palace of Olympus or 
in the highways of Rome. Now it was Jupiter that engrossed his scorn, 
now it was Alexander the False Prophet that amused his fancy ; and 
God or Charlatan was sufficient excuse for sly wit or swift imagination. 
But in nothing does he display the perfect freshness of his invention so 
evidently as in the bitter spirit of criticism which animates the most 
of his works. There is a legend that he left the sculptor’s studio, 
where he should have learnt his art, because he broke in two the first 
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block of marble submitted to his chisel. And this is a symbol of 
his career: his talent was analytic and destructive; he was always 
breaking superstition in pieces, or tearing the follies of mankind to 
shreds. Nor, when he had cleared the ground of its impeding rubble 
did he profess an ambition to build anew. He was of those happy ones 
who can live by the light of honesty and honour, and who need no 
compulsion of creed or system to drive them to virtue and content. 
Only he must examine all things ; and, having discovered folly by the 
gleam of his intelligence, he must expose it to others for the satisfaction 
of his irony. Thus he was the first critic not of literature merely, not 
of art, but of human life, and of all that it embraced. And if his ironic 
method of judgment was of his own devising, the shape of his criticism 
was fresh, various, imaginative. Now, his contempt would take the form 
of a tiny drama; now, he would half reveal his hidden meaning in a 
parable. But rarely does he descend to express a bald opinion in the 
bald terms of conviction. Of the dialogue he was the first and perfect 
master. Doubtless he had gathered hints from Plato and the mimes ; 
doubtless he had learnt whatever the New Comedy had to teach of 
argument and repartee. And yet the dialogue, as he practised it, was 
essentially his own. His prose, more familiar than Plato’s, is as sprightly 
as the sprightliest comedy; and now for the first time was the ancient 
form, perfected in verse by Sophron, turned to the easy dissection of 
abuse, to the fierce confusion of the foolish and superstitious. He 
blends narrative with irony ; he quickens a smile when his reprobation 
is heaviest ; and to beguile the progress of his acid merriment he takes 
the reader on ship-board or by the pleasant lanes of Attica, or bids him 
look from the Acropolis on the shining city beneath. 

And what were the terrors against which the critic hurled his 
satire? Like an excellent Conservative he hated the democrat who 
governs the assembly of the rich, who is hungry only for games 
baths, and spectacles, and who is ready in recompense for generosity 
to stone the wealthy citizen that feeds him. With a proper scorn he 
assailed the upstart who marks his accession to an ill-gotten fortune by 
adding two syllables to his name, the simple unnoticed Simon, who 
bids the world respect the dignity of Simonides. But he aimed his 
heaviest shafts at the philosophers, whose tangled beards and greasy 
mantles were his constant target. Now, the philosophers occupied in 
Lucian’s world the space filled in after ages by the friars. Their 
gulching bellies refuted the plea of hunger and beggary. Though 
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they would not work, still must they eat; and while they preached 
temperance to others, their noses were at once the symbol and the 
result of a too-patient devotion to the bottle. Eager only for money 
and advertisement, they believed their duty done when they had 
chosen a label, and put on the uniform of rags. Why do the 
Pythagoreans refuse to eat beans and flesh? Not for the sake of 
virtue, but that they may become famous by their very eccentricity, 
that they may be pointed at in the street with the murmured 
surprise: “There go the philosophers who abstain from flesh and 
beans.” So the philosophers pursued no calling; they performed no 
service to the State; a useless fardel of the earth, they shouted 
calumniously, and levied a pitiless blackmail on the rich and 
complacent. Yet, despite their constant habit of beggary, they 
pretended that they were high exalted above the need of money, 
and clamorously asserted that the wise man alone is rich. Though 
virtue was ever on their tongue, their heart was packed full of avarice 
and slander. A resolute training carried them safely through their 
studied performance, but the sight of an obol was sufficient to lead 
them astray, so that they resembled nothing so much as those monkeys 
whom a King of Egypt taught to perform the Pyrrhic dance, and whose 
performance was perfect, until one day a spectator threw a handful of 
nuts into the theatre. Instantly the well-trained rascals rid themselves 
of their masks, tore their coats to pieces, and scrambled for the nuts, 
remembering that if they were dancers afterwards they were monkeys 
first. So, too, the primal impulse of the man was too strong for the 
cant of the philosopher, and when (in The Fisher) the Cynic’s wallet 
was open, they found therein—not a crust, a book, and a handful of 
beans, but gold, perfumes, a mirror, and a dice-box. In the miserable 
Peregrinus, however, all the sins of his class were met together, and 
Lucian, well skilled in the portraiture of the charlatan, never surpassed 
his contemptuous presentation of this impostor. 

Now, the illustrious Peregrinus, who after the Zeus of Phidias wa 
the single wonder of the earth, determined by an act of sacrifice, not 
only to show his fellow citizens how a philosopher could die, but to 
illumine his name with a more brilliant advertisement than countless 
generations of Barnums devised thereafter. Having lived like Hercules, 
he determined like Hercules to die. Wherefore he built him a vast 
pyre at Olympia, and died at the stake in the presence of thousands. 
Lucian, himself a witness of the philosopher’s “roasting,” describes 
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how to the last Peregrinus, an ingrained coward, hoped that the crowd 
would frustrate his design. And bitter was his disappointment when, 
tired of the foolish spectacle, they cried aloud: “ Make an end of it, 
make an end of it!” Thus died the foolish philosopher, who governed 
his life by vanity and the lust of popular approval. And Democritus 
would have laughed at the spectacle, and yet not found laughter enough, 
while “as for you,” says Lucian to his friend Theagenes, “ you laugh 
too, and above all, laugh when you hear others marvelling at such 
folly.” 

But if Lucian was unsparing in his contempt of vanity and pretence, 
he was generous in admiration of the true philosopher. He visited 
Nigrinus as a sick man visits a physician, and thereafter composed a 
sincere panegyric of his wisdom and eloquence. But the supreme hero, 
in his eyes, was Demonax, whose perfections he employs as a scourge 
wherewith to scourge the upstart and impostor, and whose praise is, in a 
sense, the severest criticism of his fellows. Above all he reveres this 
philosopher, because his wisdom had never made him forget that he 
was a gentleman as well as a scholar. He refused to vie with the 
footpads of Athens in eccentricity of garb and uncomeliness of person. 
He did nothing to attract the notice of the crowd; he dressed like 
others, and lived a life of distinguished simplicity. Above all he 
protected himself against the popular insolence by a bitterness of 
repartee, which, if it were not precisely the Socratic irony, was always 
touched with Attic grace. And as Lucian admired the few wise men 
who found wisdom elsewhere than in the blind adherence to a school, 
so for Philosophy, his dear mistress (Seo7otva he calls her), he professed 
an undying reverence. But alas! it was in vain that he sought her. 
“TI know not where she lives,” he wrote, “and yet I have wandered up 
and down a weary while seeking her house that I might pay her a visit.” 

Possibly he never found her save in a dream, yet sedulously did he 
practise the rites of her worship, and the bitterest of his irony is 
devoted to her defence. But of literature also he was an eager 
champion, and a theory of criticism may be deduced from his casual 
utterances. He followed Aristotle implicitly in the belief that the end 
and aim of art was to give pleasure. He shrank from realism as he 
shrank from novelty, as he shrank from every ingenuity which marred 
the perfect beauty of a piece. There is a certain pathos in the apology 
which he made, at the top of his fame, for his chosen dialogue. An over 
zealous friend had proclaimed him the “ Prometheus of literature,” and 
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he disowns the name in a passage of admirable dignity. “Perhaps,” 
says he, in effect, “I am called Prometheus because my works are fresh 
in form and follow the example of no man But in my eyes 
strangeness without beauty has no merit . . . . and I should deserve to 
be torn to pieces by sixteen vultures if I thought that a work of art 
could be distinguished by novelty alone.” So he would prove that his 
genre is no new thing at all, but the legitimate child of Dialogue and 
Comedy; so he would reject the false praise which his admirers 
would bid him share with the black camel of Bactria or with 
the striped man that Ptolemy brought to Egypt. So in the Zeuzis, 
this ancient classic, who could not withhold his hand from new 
material, and who always had ready a new form of parable, adds to 
his eloquent denunciation of novelty a candid defence of technique 
against the tyranny of subject. He had left a lecture-room, he tells 
you, furious with the ill-considered applause of his audience, and 
especially enraged against the constant compliment heaped upon the 
novelty of his discourse.* As he went homeward, chagrined that he 
is admired only because he has left the common road ; that he receives 
the praise of a facile conjuror ; that the harmony of his Attic style, the 
swiftness of his imagination, his many-coloured fancy count for nothing ; 
he bethought him of the mishap which befel Zeuxis. Now, Zeuxis 
painted a family of centaurs, the mare stretched upon the deep grass, 
and the centaur keeping watch in the background, a long-haired, savage 
child of the mountain. But the people passed by in idle contempt not 
only the beauty of the drawing and the exquisite harmony of the 
colour, but also the variety of expression, and the changing characters 
of the centaurs. They only applauded the singular motive, because 
they had never seen it treated before. “Roll up the canvas,” said 
Zeuxis to his pupil, “and take it home. These men only praise the 
mud of our art. In their eyes the novelty of a subject eclipses every 
excellence of execution.” 

The rebuke is commonplace to-day, though it has seldom been 
administered with a better tact. But in Lucian’s time it was as strange 
as the craze of invention which he condemned, and despite his own 
protest he must once again be flattered for his originality. Nor was 
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is contempt of realism less apt than his hatred of charlatanry, and 
to illustrate his dislike he chose the art he loved the best, the art of 
pantomime. Moreover, after his wont, he put his criticism in the form 
of an anecdote. “Once upon a time there was a mime who played the 
part of Ajax mad, and he played it with so reckless a disregard of the 
rules of his art that he did not represent madness ; he seemed rather 
to be mad himself. He tore the coat off the back of one of those who 
beat time with their iron sandals, and snatching a flute from one of the 
players, he struck Ulysses, who stood by exulting in his victory, so 
fiercely on the head that he surely would have died had not his helmet 
broke the force of the blow. And then the whole theatre went mad 
with Ajax ; the spectators leapt to their feet, they shouted, they tore 
their cloaks. The more foolish among them, unable to distinguish 
between good and evil, thought they saw before them a lifelike repre- 
sentation of madness, while the more intelligent, ashamed at what was 
going on, were reluctant to condemn the performance by their silence, 
and attempted by applause to cover the folly of the actor. But all the 
while they knew that it was the madness not of Ajax but of the player 
that they were witnessing. The poor devil, still unsatisfied, went to 
yet greater lengths. He descended into the theatre and took his seat 
between two magistrates, each of whom feared that he would seize and 
flog him like a sheep. And some wondered and some laughed, and 
others were afraid that the actor’s feigned madness would turn to a 
true malady.” Never were the limits of art expressed in an apter 
parable. How well we know the foolish man who shouts “lifelike” 
when he contemplates an outrage upon good taste! And the conclusion 
is as wise as the parable. Imitation, says Lucian, is not reality ; and he 
who would actually perform that which he should represent is no artist, 
but a madman. Even the actor, relates the critic, was so ashamed at 
this triumph of excess that he never again played the part of Ajax, 
though it had been written for him. “It is enough,” he murmured, “to 
have been mad once,” and straightway with a reasonable generosity, 
unique in the annals of the stage, he resigned his part to a popular 
rival, who played the mad scene with perfect restraint, and received the 


highest possible praise for that he never overstepped the legitimate: 
boundaries of his art. 


Simple as is the anecdote, it expresses a judgment of perennial 
sanity. What else is the realist than the actor who mistakes the 
madness of Ajax for his own, and who would willingly break the 
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head of his neighbour and assault the people, if only he may be certain 
of an instant and violent effect? Indeed, as you turn over the pages 
of Lucian, you understand that he was not only modern, but prophetic. 
He anticipated by many centuries the steam-engine and the telegraph. 
Timolaus (in Zhe Sizp) would announce the name of the Olympian 
victor in Babylon the very day the race was run ; he would breakfast 
in Syria, and dine in Italy. And yet more wonderful, Lucian provides 
in his criticism for the last-born vice or virtue of literature. He is 
always ready to ridicule folly with a quip, and to turn the flash of his 
irony upon extravagance or ineptitude. But perhaps he nowhere shows 
himself a truer prophet than in his admirable essay upon Pantomime. 
This essay, inspired by the unmeasured enthusiasm of the poet, and 
tempered with the genial pedantry of the scholar, is the perfection of 
ironic criticism. As you read it you think perforce of Deburau, of 
Nodier, of the Funambules, with its sawdust and oranges. You might 
be reading a transfigured rhapsody devised by Gautier himself, or 
looking upon a brilliant picture of which Janin’s 7héétre a Quatre 
Sous is a pallid reflection. _For here is the real essence of romantic 
pantomime as it was praised in Athens by the wisest of philosophers, 
and adored on the Boulevard du Temple by the wittiest of critics. 

Now, pantomime in Lucian’s eyes is the greatest of the arts. True, 
he follows the opinion of Aristotle, but he embroiders it with so 
extravagant a bravery that the austere author of Zhe Poetics would 
never recognise his own. As it is the finest, so it is the oldest of the 
arts. The earliest dancers* were the stars, and even the planets wove a 
stately, rhythmical measure. And then with a sly parade of inapposite 
history, Lucian reviews the progress of the art in all ages and countries, 
from the savagery of the Corybantes and the finer elegance of Neopto- 
lemus, the son of Achilles, to the practice of his own day. He finds 
it superior to tragedy, in that, while it employs the same materials, it 
combines them with a far greater freedom and variety. And then, true 
to his noble enthusiasm, he sketches the mime, and demands of him so 
vast a learning and prowess, that you wonder that he was ever able 
to gratify his legitimate taste. The mime (or dancer), says he, must 
win the favour of Mnemosyne and Polymnia. Like Homer’s Calchas, 
he must know the present, past, and future. As it is his function to 
imitate, to give an outward expression of thought, to make clear the 





“epxnors is Lucian’s Greek for pantomime, an art which is indistinguishable from the dance. 
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obscure, his highest praise is that which Thucydides found for Pericles, 
that he knew what he should and could explain it. Moreover, since the 
material of pantomime is ancient history, the mime must be familiar 
with all things from Chaos to Cleopatra, and even with this mastery 
of universal learning he is at the threshold of his art. Dumb, he must 
be understood, and though he speak not, yet men must hear him. His’ 
perfection is measured in the rebuke administered to Demetrius the 
Cynic. Now, this philosopher thought so ill of pantomime that he 
charged the mime with relying for his effect upon trivial accessories 
—the trappings of silk, the dainty mask, the music of the flute. 
Whereupon a most renowned actor, who best knew the history of his 
art, and excelled all living men in the beauty of his gesture, freed 
his stage for the moment of all decoration. He put aside both costume 
and mask ; he silenced the music, suppressed the chorus and performed 
alone the Love of Mars and Venus. So without aid he represented the 
betrayal of the intrigue, the trap laid by Vulcan, the shame of Venus, 
the fearful supplication of Mars ; and with so exquisite a precision that 
Demetrius made immediate submission. He put no limit on the 
extravagance of his praise. “I hear,” said he to the actor, “all that 
you do; I do not merely see ; in truth you speak with your fingers.” 

In such terms was Deburau praised by a hundred critics who knew 
not Lucian, and the universality of the criticism is evidence, maybe, 
of its truth. But Lucian has not yet exhausted the qualities of his 
actor ; for he would have him know as much of life as of history. He 
must not stay like a limpet on his rock ; he must know the manners 
of many cities and travel the wide world up and down. Grace, 
especially grace of hand, is essential; strength, also, must belong 
to the perfect mime. And then having united in his proper person all 
the elegances and harmonious gestures, having mastered history and 
science and studied the intelligence of mankind, he is still lacking in his 
art if he do not compel the spectators to see in his performance their 
own passions and experience as in a mirror. In brief, avoiding the 
very appearance of realism, he must suggest by a movement of hand 
or eye the poignant moment of a tragedy or the heartwhole laughter of 
a trivial farce. ’Tis a pleasing paradox, this elevation of what to-day 
is wrongly held the humblest of the arts to the throne of dignity. Yet 
Lucian is justified even in his paradox. The other arts, says he, 
express one emotion; pantomime presents them all. It shows you 
body and soul inextricably blended ; it combines the form of sculpture, 
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the colour of painting with the swift movement of life and of the brain. 
And you imagine this ancient philosopher, with a smile for the pedantic 
irony of his own treatise, sitting day after day at his favourite 
spectacle, and administering to Crates the same reproof which Gautier 
might have framed for them who detected at the Funambules nothing 
but sawdust and grotesquery. 

Thus, in his creative work, Lucian remained a critic, his criticism 
was always creative. Yet now and again he laid aside his more serious 
intent, and drew a portrait for its own sake. His Alexander, or the 
False Prophet, is a masterpiece of ruffianism, and though he confesses 
that he bit the impostor’s hand when he should have kissed it, it is 
evident that he delighted in his villainous adroitness, in the splendour 
of his purple and gold, in the pitiful trick of the tamed and harmless 
snake. The Dialogues of Courtesans, again, had fulfilled their admirable 
purpose the instant they were written. The type, with its small 
jealousies, its worldly wisdom, its half-assumed timidity, has never been 
more skilfully realised ; while the mother, fat, careful, of no age, and 
blousy (you are sure), displays the same eternal, unchanging qualities 
in Lucian’s delicate prose as in the pictured satire of Forain. So the 
erudite philosopher kept his sleepless eye upon life, and, for all his 
learning, turned whatever was serious into merriment. Not even did 
he spare the gout, which, says rumour, carried him off at last. For 
he immortalised the universal enemy in an admirable burlesque, whose 
wit should have procured him a grateful release from pain. But 
doubtless he despised the plague, and died, as he lived, a satirist, free 
and frank, without wish or regret, with no other ambition than to laugh 
at those who desire the unattainable, and yet respect philosophy. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 








WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


XX. 


GOOD deal of the rest of Ida’s visit was devoted to explaining, as 
A it were, so extraordinary a statement. This explanation was more 
copious than any she had yet indulged in, and as the summer 
twilight gathered, and she kept her child in the garden, she was con- 
ciliatory to a degree that let her need to arrange things a little 
perceptibly peep out. They sat together while the mother’s gloved 
hand sometimes rested sociably on the daughter’s and sometimes gave 
a corrective pull to a ribbon too meagre or a tress too thick; and 
Maisie was conscious of the effort to keep out of her eyes the wonder 
with which they were occasionally moved to blink. Though profuse 
and prolonged, her ladyship was not exhaustively lucid, and her account 
of her situation, so far as it could be called descriptive, was a muddle of 
inconsequent things, bruised fruit of an occasion she had rather too 
lightly affronted. None of them were really thought out, and some 
were even not wholly insincere. It was as if she had asked outright 
what better proof could have been wanted of her goodness and greatness 
than just this marvellous consent to give up what she had so cherished. 
It was as if she had said in so many words: “ There have been things 
between us—between Sir Claude and me—which I needn’t go into, you 
little nuisance, because you wouldn’t understand them.” It suited her 
to convey that Maisie had been kept, so far as she was concerned or 
could imagine, in a holy ignorance, and that she must take for granted 
a supreme simplicity. She turned this way and that in the predicament 
she had sought and from which she could neither retreat with grace nor 
emerge with credit ; she draped herself in the tatters of her impudence, 
postured to her utmost before the last little triangle of cracked glass 
to which so many fractures had reduced the polished plate of filial 
superstition. 
“T am good,” she conveyed— I’m crazily, criminally good. But it 
won't do for you any more, and if I’ve ceased to contend with him, and 
with you too, who have made most of the trouble between us, it’s for 
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reasons that you'll understand one of these days but too well—one of 
these days when I hope you'll know what it is to have lost a mother. 
I’m awfully ill, but you mustn’t ask me anything about it. If I dont 
get off somewhere my doctor won’t answer for the consequences. He’s 
stupefied at what I’ve borne—he says it has been put upon me because 
I was made to suffer. I’m thinking of South Africa, but that’s none of 
your business. You must take your choice—you can’t ask me questions 
if you’re so ready to give me up. No,I won't tell you; you can find 
out for yourself. South Africa is wonderful, they say, and if I do go 
it must be to give it a fair trial. It must be either one thing or the 
other ; if he takes you, you know, he takes you. I’ve struck my last 
blow for you; I can follow you no longer from pillar to post. I must 
live for myself at last, while there’s still a handful left of me. I’m very, 
very ill; I’m very, very tired ; I’m very, very determined. There you 
have it. Make the most of it. Your frock is too filthy ; but I came to 
sacrifice myself.” Maisie looked at the peccant places; there were 
moments when it was a relief to her to drop her eyes even on anything 
so sordid. All her interviews, all her ordeals with her mother had, as 
she had grown older, seemed to have, before any other, the hard quality 
of duration, but longer than any, strangely, were these minutes offered 
to her as so pacific and so agreeably winding up the connexion. It was 
her anxiety that made them long, her fear of some hitch, some check of 
the current, one of her ladyship’s famcus quick jumps. She held her 
breath ; she only wanted, by playing into her visitor’s hands, to see the 
thing through. But her impatience itself made at instants the whole 
situation swim ; there were things Ida said that she perhaps didn’t hear 
and things she heard that Ida perhaps didn’t say. “You're all I have, 
and yet I’m capable of this. Your father wishes you were dead—that, my 
dear, is what your father wishes. You'll have to get used to it as I’ve 
done—I mean to his wishing that /’7z dead. At all events, you see for 
yourself how wonderful I am to Sir Claude. He wishes me dead quite 
as much ; and I’m sure that if making me scenes about you could have 
killed me !” It was the mark of Ida’s eloquence that she started 
more hares than she followed, and she gave but a glance in the direction 
of this one. “ You'll never know what I’ve been through about you— 
never, never, never. I spare you everything, as I always have ; though 
I dare say you know things that, if I did (I mean if you knew them) 
would make me—well, no matter! You're old enough, at any rate, to 
know there are a lot of things I don’t say that I easily might ; though it 
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would do me good, I assure you, to have spoken my mind for once in 
my life. I don’t speak of your father’s infamous wife ; that may give 
you a notion of the way I’m letting you off. When I say ‘you’ I 
mean your precious friends and backers. If you don’t do justice to my 
forbearing, out of delicacy, to mention, just as a last word, about your 
stepfather, a little fact or two, of a kind that, really, I should only hav 
to mention to shine myself, in comparison, and after every calumny, like 
pure gold; if you don’t do me ¢hat justice, you'll never do me justice 
at all!” 

Maisie’s desire to show what justice she did her had by this time 
become so intense as to have brought with it an inspiration. The great 
effect of their encounter had been to confirm her sense of being launched 
with Sir Claude, to make it rich and full beyond arything she had 
dreamed, and everything now conspired to suggest that a single soft 
touch of her small hand would complete the good work and set her 
ladyship so promptly and majestically afloat as to leave the great 
seaway clear for the morrow. 

“That was what the Captain said to me that day, mamma. I think 
it would have given you pleasure to hear the way he spoke of you.” 

The pleasure, Maisie could now in consternation reflect, would have 
been a long time coming if it had come no faster than the response 
evoked by her allusion to it. Her mother gave her one of the looks 
that slammed the door in her face; never, in a career of unsuccessful 
experiments, had Maisie had to take such a stare. “The Captain? 
What Captain ?” 

“Why, when we met you in the gardens—the one who took me to 
sit with him. That was exactly what /e said.” 

Ida met her so far as to appear for an instant to pick up a lost 
thread. “ What on earth did he say?” 

Maisie faltered supremely, but supremely she brought it out. “ What 
you say, mamma—that you're so good.” 

“What ‘I’ say?” Ida slowly rose, and Maisie could only feel on 
the spot that everything had broken short off and that their communi- 
cation had abruptly ceased. “What business have you to speak to 
me of him?” 

Her daughter turned scarlet. “I thought you liked him.” 

“ Him !—the biggest cad in London!” Her ladyship towered again, 
and in the gathering dusk the whites of her eyes were huge. 

Maisie’s own, however, could by this time pretty well match them ; 
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and she had at least now, with the first flare of anger that had ever yet 
lighted her face for a foe, the sense of looking up quite as hard as any 
one could look down. “ Well, he was kind about you, then ; he was, 
and it made me like him. He said things—they were beautiful, they 
were, they were!” She was almost capable of the violence of forcing 
this home, for even in the midst of her surge of passion—of which, in 
fact, it was a part—there rose in her a fear, a pain, a vision, ominous 
precocious, of what it might mean for her mother’s fate to have forfeited 
such a loyalty as that. There was literally an instant in which Maisie 
fully saw—-saw madness and desolation, saw ruin and darkness and 
death. “I’ve thought of him often since, and I hoped it was with him 
—with him ” Here, in her emotion, it failed her, the breath of her 
filial hope. i 

But Ida got it out of her. “You hoped, you little horror 2” 

“That it was he who’s at Dover, that it was he who’s to take you. 
I mean to South Africa,” Maisie said with another drop. 

Ida loomed there, in her grandeur, merely dark and dumb; her 
wrath was clearly still, as it had always been, a thing of resource and 
variety. “You're a dreadful, dismal, deplorable little thing,” she 
murmured. And with this she turned back and rustled away over 
the lawn. 

After she had disappeared Maisie fell back on the bench again and 
for some time, in the empty garden and the deeper dusk, sat and stared 
at the image her flight had still left standing. At last she heard in the 
house the great roar of a gong, and at the same moment she saw 
Sir Claude look out for her from the wide, lighted doorway. She went 
to him, and he came forward and met her on the lawn. For a minute 
she was with him there in silence, as, just before, at the last, she had 
been with her mother. 

“ She’s gone? ” 

“ She’s gone.” 

Nothing more for the instant passed between them but to move 
together to the house, where, in the hall, he indulged in one of those 
pleasantries with which, to the delight of his stepdaughter, his native 
animation abounded. “Will Miss Farange do me the honour to accept 
my arm?” 

There was nothing, in all her days, that Miss Farange had accepted 
with such bliss, a bright, rich element that floated them together to 
their feast; before they reached which, however, she uttered, in the 
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spirit of a glad young lady taken in to her first dinner, a sociable word 
that made him stop short. “She goes to South Africa.” 

“To South Africa?” His face for a moment seemed to swing for 
a jump; the next it took its spring into the extreme of hilarity. “Is 
that what she said ?” 

“Oh, yes, quite distinctly. For the climate.” 

“TI see—I see. Did she say anything else?” 

“Oh, yes, a lot more.” 

On this he met her eyes again with some intensity, but he only 
repeated, “I see—I see.” He gave her his arm again, and everything 
about her at table—the crowded room, the bedizened banquet, the 
savour of dishes, the drama of figures—ministered to the joy of life. 
After dinner she smoked with her friend—for that was exactly what 
she felt she did—on a porch, a kind of terrace, where the red tips 
of cigars and the light dresses of ladies made, under the happy stars, 
a poetry that was almost intoxicating. They talked but little, and she 
was slightly surprised at his asking for no more news of what her 
mother had said ; but she had no need of talk, for it seemed to her 
that without it her sense of everything overflowed. They smoked and 
smoked, and there was a sweetness in her stepfather’s silence. At last 
he brought out :—“ Let us take another turn—but you must go to bed 
soon. Oh, you know, we’re going to have a system!” Their turn was 
back into the garden, along the dusky paths from which they could see 
the black masts and the red lights of boats and hear the calls and cries 
that evidently had to do with happy foreign travel; and their system 
was once more to get on beautifully in this further lounge without a 
definite exchange. Yet he finally spoke—he broke forth as he tossed 
away the match from which he had taken a fresh light: “i must 
go fora stroll. I’m in a fidget—I must walk it off.” She fell in with 
this as she fell in with everything ; on which he went on: “You go 
up to Miss Ash”—it was the name they had started ; “ you must see 
she’s not in mischief. Can you find your way alone ?” 

“Oh, yes; I’ve been up and down seven times.” She positively 
enjoyed the prospect of an eighth. 

Still they didn’t separate ; they stood smoking together under the 
stars. Then at last Sir Claude produced it. “I’m free—I’m free.” 

She looked up at him ; it was the very spot on which a couple of 
hours before she had looked up at her mother. “ You':e free—you’re 
free.” 
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“To-morrow we go to France.” He spoke as if he had not heard 
her ; but it didn’t prevent her again concurring. 

“To-morrow we go to France.” 

Again he appeared not to have heard her; and after a moment— 
it was an effect, evidently, of the depth of his reflections and the 
agitation of his soul—he also spoke as if he had not spoken before. 
“I’m free—I’m free !” 

She repeated her form of assent. “ You're free—you’re free.” 

This time he did hear her, and fixed her through the darkness with 
a grave face. But he said nothing more; he simply stooped a little 
and drew her to him, simply held her a little and kissed her good-night ; 
after which, having given her a silent push upstairs to Miss Ash, he 
turned round again to the black masts and-the red lights. Maisie 
mounted as if France were at the top. 

The next day it seemed to her at the bottom—down too far, in 
shuddering plunges, even to leave her a sense, on the Channel boat, 
of the height at which Sir Claude remained and which had never 
in every way been so great as when, much in the wet, though in. 
the angle of a screen of canvas, he sociably sat with his step- 
daughter’s head in his lap, and that of Mrs. Beale’s housemaid fairly 
pillowed on his breast. Maisie was surprised to learn as they drew 
into port that they had had a lovely passage, but this emotion, at 
Boulogne, was speedily quenched in others, above all in the great 
ecstasy of a larger impression of life. She had grown older in five 
minutes, and had, by the time they reached the hotel, perceived in 
the institutions and manners of France a multitude of affinities and 
messages. Literally in the course of an hour she found her initiation ; 
she recognised on the spot, she understood, and took possession ; feeling 
herself attuned to everything and laying her hand, right and left, on 
what had simply been waiting for her. The place and the people were 
all a picture together, a picture that, when they went down to the wide 
sands, shimmered in a thousand tints, with the pretty organisation 
of the plage, with the gaiety of spectators and bathers, with that of 
the language and the weather, and, above all, with that of our young 
lady’s unprecedented situation. The past was so changed and the circle 
it had formed already so overstepped that on that very afternoon, in 
the course of a walk, she found herself inquiring of Sir Claude—and 
without a single scruple—if he were prepared as yet to name the 
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moment at which they should start for Paris. His answer, it must be 
said, gave her the least little chill. 

“Oh, Paris, my dear child—I don’t quite know about Paris ! 
Certainly it’s charming, but, my dear fellow, it eats your head off ; 
I mean, it’s so beastly expensive.” 

That note gave her a start. It suddenly let in a harder light. Were 
they poor, then, that is was 4e poor, really poor beyond the pleasantry 
of apollinaris and cold beef? They had walked to the end of the 
long jetty that enclosed the harbour and were looking out at the 
dangers they had escaped, the grey horizon that was England, the 
tumbled surface of the sea and the brown smacks that bobbed upon it. 
She replied to him quite in his own manner: “I see, I see. Our affairs 
are involved.” 

“That's it. Mine are not quite so bad as yours; for yours are 
really, my dear man, in a state I can’t see through at all. But mine 
will do for a mess.” 

She thought this over. “But isn’t France cheaper than England ?” 
Iengland, over there in the thickening gloom, looked just then remarkably 
dear. 

“ | dare say—some parts.” 

“Then can’t we live in those parts ?” 

There was something that for an instant, in satisfaction of this, he 
had the air of being about to say and yet not saying. What he presently 
said was: “ This very place is one of them.” 

“ Then we shall live here?” 

He didn’t treat it quite as definitely as she liked. “Since we’ve 
come to save money!” 

This made her press him more. “ How long shall we stay ?” 

“Qh, three or four days.” 

It took her breath away. “ You can save money in that time?” 

He burst out laughing, starting to walk again and taking her under 
his arm. He confessed to her on the way that she, too, had put 
a finger on the weakest of all his weaknesses—the fact, of which he 
was perfectly aware, that he probably might have lived within his means 
if he had never done anything for thrift. “It’s the happy thoughts that 
do it,” he said; “there’s nothing so ruinous as putting in a cheap week. 
We shall stay till she arrives.” 

She turned upon him. “ Mrs. Beale?” 

“Mrs. Wix. I’ve had a wire,” he went on. “She has seen your 
mother.” 
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“Where in the world?” 

“ Apparently in London. They’ve been together.” 

For an instant this looked ominous—a fear came into her eyes. 
“Then she hasn’t gone ?” 

“Your mother ?—to South Africa? I give it up, dear boy.” She 
seemed literally to see him give it up as he stood there and, with a kind 
of absent gaze—absent, that is, from /er affairs—followed the fine stride 
and shining limbs of a young fishwife who had just waded out of the 
sea with her basketful of shrimps. His thought came back to her 
sooner than his eyes. “But I dare say it’s all right. She wouldn't 
come if it wasn’t, poor old thing! She knows rather well what she’s 
about.” 

This was so reassuring that Maisie, after turning it over, could make 
it fit into her dream. “ Well, what zs she about ?” 

He stopped looking at last at the fishwife. He met his companion’s 
inquiry. “Oh, you know!” There was something in the way he said 
it that made between them more of an equality than she had yet 
imagined ; but it had also more the effect of raising her up than of 
letting him down, and what it did with her was shown by the sound 
of her assent. 

“Yes—I know!” Before she went to bed that night she knew, 
further, that Sir Claude, since, as he called it, they had been on the 
rush, had received more telegrams than one. But they separated again 
without speaking of Mrs. Beale. 

Oh, what a crossing for the straighteners and the old brown dress— 
which latter appurtenance the child saw thriftily revived for the possible 
disasters of travel! The wind got up in the night, and from her little 
room at the inn Maisie could hear the noise of the sea. The next day 
it was raining, and everything different: this was the case even with 
Susan Ash, who positively crowed over the bad weather—partly, it 
seemed, for relish of the time their visitor would have in the boat, and 
partly to point the moral of the folly of coming to such holes. In the 
wet, with Sir Claude, Maisie went to the Folkestone packet, on the 
arrival of which, with many signs of the fray, he made her wait under 
an umbrella on the quay ; whence, almost before the vessel touched, he 
was to be descried, in quest of their friend, wriggling—that had been 
his word—through the invalids massed upon the deck. It was long till 
he reappeared—it was not, indeed, till every one had landed—when he 
presented the object of his benevolence in a light that Maisie scarce 
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knew whether to account the depth of prostration or the climax of 
success, The lady on his arm, still bent beneath her late ordeal, was 
muffled in such draperies as had never before contributed so much 
support to so much woe. At the hotel, an hour later, this ambiguity 
dropped. Assisting Mrs. Wix in private to refresh and reinvest herself, 
Maisie heard from her in detail how little she could have achieved if 
Sir Claude hadn’t put it in her power. It was a phrase that, in her 
room, she repeated in connexions indescribable: he had put it in her 
power to have “changes,” as she said, of the most intimate order, 
adapted to climates and occasions so various as to foreshadow in them- 
selves the stages of a vast itinerary. Cheap weeks would, of course, 
be in their place after so much money spent on a governess—sums 
not grudged, however, by this lady’s pupil even on her feeling her 
own appearance give rise, through the straighteners, to an attention 
perceptibly mystified. Sir Claude, in truth, had had less time to devote 
to it than to Mrs. Wix’s; and, moreover, she would rather be in her 
own shoes than in her friend’s creaking new ones, in the event of 
an encounter with Mrs. Beale. Maisie was too lost in the idea of 
Mrs. Beale’s judgment of so much newness to pass any judgment 
herself. Besides, after much luncheon and many endearments, the 
question took quite another turn, to say nothing of the pleasure of the 
child’s quick view that there were other eyes than Susan Ash’s to open 
to what she could show. She couldn’t show much, alas! till it stopped 
raining, which it declined to do that day ; but this had only the effect 
of leaving more time for Mrs. Wix’s own demonstration. It came as 
they sat in the little white and gold salon, which Maisie thought the 
loveliest place she had ever seen, except perhaps the apartment of the 
Countess ; it came while the hard summer storm lashed the windows 
and blew in such a chill that Sir Claude, with his hands in his pockets 
and cigarettes in his teeth, fidgeting, frowning, looking out and turning 
back, ended by causing a smoky little fire to be made in the dressy 
little chimney. 

“Her ladyship packed me off—she almost put me into the cab!” 
That was what Mrs, Wix at last brought forth. 


XXI. 

Sir Claude was stationed at the window ; he didn’t so much as turn 
round ; and it was left to Maisie to take up the remark. “ Do you 
mean you went to see her yesterday ?” 
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“She came to see me. She knocked at my shabby door. She 
mounted my squalid stair. She told me she had seen you at 
Folkestone.” 

Maisie wondered. “She went back that evening?” 

“No; yesterday morning. Shedrove me straight from the station. 
it was most remarkable. If I had a job to get off, she did nothing 
to make it worse—she did a great deal to make it better.” Mrs. Wix 
hung fire, though the flame in her face burned brighter; then she 
became capable of saying: “Her ladyship is kind! She did what 
I didn’t expect. She was different from anything she had ever shown 
me. She recognises certain proprieties.” 

“Which? Do you happen to remember?” Sir Claude asked. 

Mrs. Wix’s reply was prompt. “The importance for Maisie of a 
gentlewoman—of some one who is not—well, so bad! She objects to 
a mere maid, and I don’t in the least mind telling you what she wants 
me to do.” One thing was clear—Mrs. Wix was now bold enough for : 
anything. “She wants me to persuade you to get rid of the person 
from Mrs, Beale’s.” 

Maisie waited for Sir Claude to pronounce on this; then she could 
only understand that he, on his side, waited, and she felt particularly 
full of common-sense as she met her responsibility. “Oh, I don’t want 
Susan with you /” she said to Mrs. Wix. 

Sir Claude, always from the window, approved. “That’s quite 
simple. I'll take her back.” 

Mrs. Wix gave a positive leap ; Maisie caught her look of alarm. 
“«Take’ her? You don’t mean to go over on purpose ?” 

Sir Claude said nothing for a moment; after which, “Why 
shouldn't I leave you here ?” he inquired. 

Maisie, at this, sprang up. “Oh do, oh do, oh do!” The next 
moment she was interlaced with Mrs. Wix, and the two, on the 
hearthrug, their eyes in each other’s eyes, considered the plan with 
intensity. Then Maisie perceived the difference of what they saw in it. 

“She can surely go back alone. Why should you put yourself f 
out?” Mrs. Wix demanded. 

“Oh, she’s an idiot—she’s incapable. If anything should happen to 
her it would be awkward: it was I who brought her—without her 
asking. If I turn her away I ought, with my own hand, to place her 
exactly where I found her.” 

“Did my wife come alone?” Sir Claude went on good-humouredly. 
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“When she called on me? No—there was some one in the cab.” 
The only attenuation Mrs. Wix could think of was after a minute to 
add: “ But they didn’t come up.” 

Sir Claude broke into a laugh—Maisie herself could guess what it 
was at ; while he now walked about, still laughing, and at the fireplace 
giving a gay kick to a displaced log, she felt more vague about almost 
everything than about the drollery of such a “they”! She in fact 
could scarce have told you if it was to deepen or to cover the joke that 
she bethought herself to remark : “ Perhaps it was her maid.” 

Mrs. Wix gave her a look that at any rate deprecated the wrong 
tone. “It was not her maid.” 

“Do you mean there are, this time, two?” Sir Claude asked as if he 
had not heard. 

“Two maids ?” Maisie returned, as if she might assume he had. 

The reproach of the straighteners darkened ; but Sir Claude cut 
across it with a sudden: “See here; what do you mean? And what 
do you suppose se meant ?” 

Mrs. Wix let him for a moment in silence understand that the 
answer to his question, if he didn’t take care, might give him more than 
he wanted. It was as if with this scruple she measured and adjusted 
all that she gave him in at last saying : “ What she meant was to make 
me know that you're definitely free. To have that straight from her 
was a joy I of course hadn’t hoped for ; it made the assurance and my 
delight at it a thing I could really proceed upon. You already know I 
would have started even if she hadn’t pressed me; you already know 
what, so long, we have been looking for, and what, as soon as she told 
me of her step taken at Folkestone, I recognised with rapture that we 
have got. It’s your freedom that makes me right ”—she fairly bristled 
with her logic. “ But I don’t mind telling you that it’s her action that 
makes me happy !” 

“Her action?” Sir Claude echoed. “Why, my dear woman, her 
action is just a hideous crime. It happens to satisfy our sympathies in 
a way that’s quite delicious ; but that doesn’t in the least alter the fact 
that it’s the most abominable thing ever done. She has chucked our 
friend here overboard not a bit less than if she had shoved her shrieking 
and pleading out of that window and down two floors to the paving- 
stones.” 

Maisie surveyed serenely the parties to the discussion. “Oh, your 
friend here, dear Sir Claude, doesn’t plead and shriek ! ” 
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He looked at her a moment. “Never. Never. That’s one, only 
one, but charming so far as it goes, of about a hundred things we 
love her for.” Then he pursued to Mrs. Wix: “What I can’t for 
the life of me make out is what Ida is really up to, what game she was 
playing in turning to you with that cursed cheek after the beastly way 
she has used you. Where—to explain her at all—does she fancy she 
can presently, when we least expect it, take it out of us?” 

“She doesn’t fancy anything nor want anything out of any one 
Her cursed cheek, as you call it, is the best thing I’ve ever seen in her. 
I don’t care a fig for the beastly way she used me—lI forgive it all a 
thousand times over!” Mrs. Wix raised her voice as she had never 
raised it ; she quite triumphed in her lucidity. “I understand her. I 
almost admire her. She had a glimmering, she had an instinct. If you 
want the dots on the i’s you shall have them. What she came to me for 
in spite of everything was that I’m just ”—she quavered it out—“ well, 
just clean! What she saw for her daughter was that there must at 
last be a decent person!” 

Maisie was quick enough to jump a little at the sound of this 
implication that such a person was what Sir Claude was not ; the next 
instant, however, she more profoundly guessed against whom the 
discrimination was made. She was therefore left the more surprised at 
the complete candour with which he embraced the worst. “If she’s 
bent on decent persons, why has she given her to me? You don’t call 
me a decent person, and I’ll do Ida the justice that she never did. I 
think I’m as indecent as any one and that there’s nothing in my 
behaviour that makes my wife’s surrender a bit less hideous ! ” 

“Don’t speak of your behaviour,” Mrs. Wix cried. “Don't say 
such horrible things ; they’re false, and they’re wicked, and I forbid 
you! It’s to seep you decent that 1’m here and that I’ve done every- 
thing I ave done. It’s to save you—I won’t say from yourself, 
because in yourself you’re beautiful and good! It’s to save you from 
the worst person of all: I haven’t after all come over to be afraid to 
speak of her! That’s the person in whose place her ladyship wants 
such a person as even me, and if she thought herself, as she as good as 
told me, not fit for Maisie’s company, it’s not, as you may well suppose, 
that she may make a place for Mrs. Beale!” 

Maisie watched his face as it took this outbreak, and the most she 
saw in it was that it turned a little white. That indeed made him look, 
as Susan Ash would have said, queer ; and it was, perhaps, a part of 
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the queerness that he intensely smiled. “You're too hard on Mrs, 
Beale. She has great merits of her own.” 

Mrs. Wix, at this, instead of immediately replying, did what Sir 
Claude had been doing before ; she moved across to the window and 
stared awhile into the storm. There was for a minute, to Maisie’s 
sense, a hush that resounded with wind and rain. Sir Claude, in spite 
of these things, glanced about for his hat ; on which Maisie spied it 
first, and, making a dash for it, held it out to him. He took it witha 
gleam of a “thank you” in his face, but as he did so something moved 
her still to hold the other side of the brim, so that, united by their 
grasp of this object, they stood some seconds looking many things at 
each other. By this time Mrs. Wix had turned round. “Do you mean 
to tell me,” she demanded, “that you are going back ?” 

“To Mrs. Beale?” Maisie surrendered his hat, and there was 
something that touched her in the embarrassed, almost humiliated, way 
their companion’s challenge made him turn it round and round. She 
had seen people do that who, she was sure, did nothing else that Sir 
Claude did. “I can’t just say, my dear thing. We'll see about it— 
we'll talk of it to-morrow. Meantime, I must get some air.” 

Mrs. Wix, with her back to the window, threw up her head to a 
height that, still for a moment, had the effect of detaining him. “ All 
the air in France, Sir Claude, won't, I think, give you the courage to 
deny that you’re simply afraid of her!” 

Oh, this time he did look queer ; Maisie had no need of Susan’s 
vocabulary to note it! It would have come to her of itself as, with his 
hand on the door, he turned his eyes from his stepdaughter to her 
governess and then back again. Resting on Maisie’s, though for ever 
so short a time, there was something they gave up to her and tried to 
explain. His lips, however, explained nothing ; they only prevaricated 
to Mrs. Wix. “Yes. I’m simply afraid of her!” He opened the 
door and passed out. 

It brought back to Maisie his confession of fear of her mother ; it 
made her stepmother then the second lady about whom he failed of the 
particular virtue that was supposed most to mark a gentleman. In 
fact there were three of them, if she counted in Mrs. Wix, before 
whom he had undeniably quailed. Well, his want of valour was but a 
deeper appeal to her tenderness. To thrill with response to it she 
had only to remember all the ladies she herself had, as they called it, 
funked. 
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It continued to rain so hard that our young lady’s private dream of 
explaining the Continent to their visitor had to contain a provision for 
some adequate treatment of the weather. At the ‘able @héte that 
evening she threw out a variety of lights : this was the second ceremony 
of the sort she had sat through, and she would have neglected her 
privilege and dishonoured her vocabulary—which, indeed, consisted 
mainly of the names of dishes—if she had not been proportionately 
ready to dazzle with interpretations. They remounted together to 
their sitting-room, while Sir Claude, who said he would join them later, 
remained below to smoke and to converse with the old acquaintances 
that he met wherever he turned ; but toward ten o’clock he burst in 
with an object held up in his hand. “ Here we are!” he cried almost 
from the door, shaking it at them and looking from one to the other. 
Then he came straight to Mrs. Wix; he had pulled two papers out of 
an envelope and glanced at them again to see which was which. He 
thrust one out open to Mrs. Wix. “ Read that.” She looked at him 
hard, as if in fear: it was impossible not to see that he was excited. 
Then she took the letter, but it was not her face that Maisie watched 
while she read. Neither, for that matter, was it this countenance that 
Sir Claude scanned: he stood before the fire and, more calmly now that 
he had acted, communed in silence with his stepdaughter. 

This silence was in truth quickly broken ; Mrs. Wix rose to her feet 
with the violence of the sound she emitted. The letter had dropped 
from her and lay upon the floor; it had made her turn ghastly white 
and she was speechless with the effect of it. “It’s too abominable—it’s 
too unspeakable ! ” 

“TIsn’t it a charming thing?” Sir Claude asked. “It has just 
arrived, enclosed in a word of her own. She sends it on to me with 
the remark that comment is superfluous. I really think it is. That’s 
all you can say.” 

“She oughtn’t to pass such a horror about,” said Mrs. Wix. “She 
ought to put it straight in the fire.” 

“ My dear woman, she’s not such a fool! It’s much too precious.” 
He had picked the letter up and he gave it again a glance of complacency 
which produced a light in his face. “Such a document ”—he considered. 


then concluded with a slight drop—* such a document is in fine a 
basis!” 


“A basis for what?” Mrs. Wix inquired. 
“Well 





for proceedings.” 
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“Hers?” Mrs. Wix’s voice had become, outright, the voice of 
derision. “ How can she proceed?” 

Sir Claude turned it over. “How can she get rid of him! Well— 
she zs rid of him.” 

“Not legally.” Mrs. Wix had never looked to her pupil so much as. 
if she knew what she was talking about. 

“T dare say,” Sir Claude laughed, “but she’s not a bit less deprived 
than I am!” 

“ Of the power to get a divorce? It’s just your want of the power 
that makes the scandal of your connexion with her. Therefore it’s just 
her want of it that makes that of hers with you. That’s all I contend!” 
Mrs. Wix concluded with an unparalleled neigh of battle. Oh, she did. 
know what she was talking about ! 

Maisie had meanwhile appealed mutely to Sir Claude, who judged 
it easier to meet what she didn’t say than to meet what Mrs. Wix did. 
“It’s a letter to Mrs. Beale from your father, my dear, written from Spa 
and making the rupture between them perfectly irrevocable. It lets her 
know, and not in pretty language, that, as we technically say, he deserts 
her. It puts an end for ever to their relations.” He ran his eyes over it 
again, then appeared to make up his mind. “In fact it concerns you, 
Maisie, so nearly and refers to you so particularly that I really think you 
ought to see the terms in which this new situation is created for you.” 
And he held out the letter. 

Mrs. Wix, at this, pounced upon it; she had grabbed it too soon 
even for Maisie to become aware of being rather afraid of it. Thrusting 
it instantly behind her she positively glared at Sir Claude. “See it, 
wretched man !—the innocent child see such a thing? I think you must 
be mad, and she shall not have a glimpse of it while I’m here to 
prevent !” 

The breadth of her action had made Sir Claude turn red—he even 
looked a little foolish. “You think it’s too bad, eh? But it’s precisely 
because it’s bad that it seemed to me it would have a lesson and a 
virtue for her.” 

Maisie could do a quick enough justice to his motive to be able 
clearly to interpose. She fairly smiled at him. “I assure you I can 
quite believe how bad it is!” She hesitated an instant; then she 
added: “I know what's in it!” 

He of course burst out laughing, and while Mrs. Wix groaned an 
“Oh, heavens!” he produced : “ You wouldn’t say that, old boy, if you 
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did! The point I make is,” he continued to Mrs. Wix with a blandness 
now re-established-—“ The point I make is simply that it sets Mrs. Beale 
free.” 

She hung fire but an instant, “ Free to live with you ?” 

“Free not to live, not to pretend to live, with her husband.” 

“ Ah, they’re mighty different things !” 

“Then why the deuce do you grant so—do you, I may even say, 
rejoice so—that, by the desertion of my precious partner, I’m free ?” 

Mrs. Wix met this challenge first with silence, then with a demonstra- 
tion the most extraordinary, the most unexpected. Maisie could scarcely 
believe her eyes as she saw the good lady, with whom she had never 
associated the faintest form of coquetry, actually, after an upward 
grimace, give Sir Claude a great giggling, insinuating, naughty slap. 
“You wretch—you know why!” And she turned away. The face 
that, with this movement, she left him to present to Maisie was to abide 
with his stepdaughter as the very image of stupefaction ; but the pair 
lacked time to communicate either amusement or alarm before their 
interlocutress was upon them again. She had begun in fact to show 
infinite variety, and she flashed about with a still quicker change of 
tone. “ Have you brought me that thing as a pretext for going over? 
If you see that woman, you're lost !” 

“Do you think she'll not let me come back to you? My dear lady, 
I leave you here, you and Maisie, as an hostage to fortune, and I 
promise you by all that’s sacred that I shall be with you again at the 
very latest on Saturday. I provide you with funds; I instal you in 
these lovely rooms; I arrange with the people here that you be treated 
with every attention and supplied with every luxury. The weather 
after this will mend ; it will be sure to be exquisite. You'll both be as free 
as air and you can roam all over the place and have tremendous larks. 
You shall have a carriage to drive you; the whole house shall be at 
your call. You'll have in a word a magnificent position.” He paused 
he looked from one of his companions to the other as if to see the 
impression he had made. Whether or no judged it adequaie he 
subjoined after a moment: “And you'll oblige me, above all, by not 
making a fuss.” 

Maisie could only answer for the impression on herself, though 
indeed from the heart even of Mrs. Wix’s rigour there floated to her 
sense a faint fragrance of depraved concession. She had her dumb word 
tor the show such a speech could make, for the exquisite charm it could 
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take from its exquisite sincerity ; and before she could do anything but 
blink at excess of light she heard this very word sound on Mrs. Wix’s 
lips, just as if the poor lady had guessed it and wished, snatching it from 
her, to blight it like a crumpled flower. “You're dreadful, you’re 
terrible, for you know but too well that it’s not a small thing to me 
that you should address me in a fashion that’s princely. It doesn’t 
matter if it’s one day that you’re gone or three; enough is as good as 
a feast and the lovely time you'll have with her is something you're 
willing to pay for! I dare say you’d like me to believe that your pay 
is to get her to give you up; but that’s a matter on which I adjure you 
not to put down your money in advance! Give Her up first. Then pay 
her what you please!” 

Sir Claude took this to the end ; though there were things in it that 
made him colour, called into his face more of the apprehension than 
Maisie had ever perceived there of a particular sort of shock. “My 
dear friend,” he then returned, “it’s simply a matter in which I must 
judge for myself. You’ve judged for me, I know, a good deal, of late, 
in a way that I appreciate, I assure you, down to the ground. But you 
can’t do it always ; no one can do that for another, don’t you see, in 
every case. There are exceptions, particular cases that turn up and 
that are awfully delicate. It would be too easy if I could ‘shift it all off 
on you: it would be allowing you to incur an amount of responsibility 
that I should simply become quite ashamed of. You'll find, I’m sure, 
that you'll have quite as much as you'll enjoy if you’ll be so good as to 
accept the situation as circumstances happen to make it for you and to 
stay here with our friend till I rejoin you, on the footing of as much 
pleasantness and as much comfort—and I think I have a right to add, 
to both of you, of as much faith in #e—as possible.” 

Oh, he was princely indeed: that came out more and more with 
every word he said and with the particular way he said it, and Maisie 
could feel his monitress stiffen almost with anguish against the increase 
of his spell, and then hurl herself, as a desperate defence from it, into 
the admitted inferiority of violence. “You're afraid of her—afraid, 
afraid, afraid! Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear!” Mrs. Wix wailed it with a 
high quaver, then broke down into a long shudder of helplessness and 
woe. The next minute she had flung herself again on the formal sofa 
and burst into a passion of tears. 

Sir Claude stood and looked at her a moment; he shook his head 
slowly and almost tenderly. “I’ve already admitted it. I’m in mortal 
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terror, and we'll let that settle the question. I think you had best go to 
bed,” he added ; “ you’ve had a tremendous day and you must both be 
tired to death. I shall not expect you to concern yourselves in the 
morning with my movements. There’s an early boat on; I shall have 
cleared out before you’re up ; and I shall, moreover, have dealt directly 
and most effectively, I assure you, with the haughty, but not quite 
hopeless, Miss Ash.” He turned to his stepdaugher as if at once to 
take leave of her and give her a sign of how, through all tension and 
friction, they were still united in such a way that she, at least, needn’t 
worry, and they held each other long enough to reaffirm intensely their 
vows. 

Maisie gave him—poor plastic and dependent male—his issue. If 
she was still a child she was yet of the sex that could help him out, and 
while he embraced her they inaudibly conversed. “Be nice to her, be 
nice to her,” he at last distinctly articulated ; “be nice to her as you’ve 
not even been to me/” On which, without another look at Mrs. Wix, 
he somehow got out of the room, leaving his stepdaughter under the 
slight oppression of these -words as well as of the idea that he had 
unmistakably once more dodged. 


XXII. 


Everything he had prophesied came so true that it was after all no 
more than fair to expect quite as much for what he had as good as 
promised. 

This seemed to have put him so into the secret of things, and the 
joy of the world so waylaid the steps of his friends that little by little 
the spirit of hope filled the air and finally took possession of the scene. 
To drive on the long cliff was splendid, but it was perhaps better still 
to creep in the shade—for the sun was strong—along the many-coloured 
and many-odoured fort and through the streets in which, to English 
eyes, everything that was the same, was a mystery, and everything that 
was different, a joke. Best of all was to continue the creep up the long 
Grand ’Rue to the gate of the /aute ville, and, passing beneath it, 
mount to the quaint and crooked rampart, with its rows of trees, its 
quiet corners and friendly benches, where brown old women, in such 
white frilled caps and such long gold earrings, sat and knitted or 
snoozed ; its little yellow-faced houses that looked like the homes of 
misers or of priests, and its dark chateau, where small soldiers lounged 
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on the bridge that stretched across an empty moat and military washing 
hung from the windows of towers. They sat together on: the grey. 
bastion; they looked down on the little new town which seemed to 
them quite as old, and across at the great dome and the high gilt 
Virgin of the church that, as they gathered, was famous, and that 
pleased them by its unlikeness to any place in which they. had 
worshipped. Their intensified clutch of the future throbbed like a 
clock ticking seconds ; but this was a timepiece that inevitably, as well, 
at the best, rang occasionally a portentous hour. Oh, there were 
several of these, and two or three of the worst on the old city wall, 
where everything else so made for peace. 

Maisie watched, beside Mrs. Wix, the great golden Madonna, and 
one of the ear-ringed old women who had been sitting at the end of 
their bench got up and pottered away. 

“ Adieu, mesdames!” said the old woman in a little cracked, civil 
voice—a demonstration by which our friends were so affected that they 
bobbed up and almost courtesied to her. They subsided again, and it 
was shortly after, in a summer hum of French insects and a phrase of 
almost somnolent reverie, that Maisie most had the vision of wha 
it was to shut out from such a perspective so appealing a pirticipant 
Every minute that Sir Claude stayed away was like a nail n Mrs. 
Beale’s coffin. 

“Why, after all, should we have to choose between you Why 
shouldn’t we be four?” she finally demanded. 

Mrs, Wix gave the jerk of a sleeper awakened or the start even of 
one who hears a bullet whiz at the flag of truce. “ Four improprieties, 
do you mean? Because two of us happen to be decent people! Do I 
gather you to wish that I should stay on with you even if that woman 
zs capable a 

Maisie took her up before she could further phrase Mrs. Beale’s 
capability. “Stay on as my companion—yes. Stay on as just what 
you were at mamma’s. Mrs. Beale would let you!” the child 
proclaimed. 

Mrs. Wix had by this time fairly sprung to her arms. “And who, 
I'd like to know, would let Mrs. Beale? Do you mean, little unfortunate, 
that you would?” 

“Why not, if now she’s free ?” 

“Free? Are you imitating Aim? Well, if Sir Claude’s old enough 
to know better, upon my word I think it’s right to treat you as if you 
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also were. You'll have to, at any rate, to know better, if that’s the 
line you’re proposing to take.” Mrs. Wix had never been so harsh; 
but, on the other hand, Maisie could guess that she herself had never 
appeared so wanton. “Free, free, free? If she’s as free as you are, my 
dear, she’s free enough, to be sure. Who in the world is free to commit 
a crime ?” 

“A crime!” The word had come out in a way that made the 
child echo it again. 

“You’d commit as great a one as their own—and so should I—if we 
were to condone their immorality by our presence.” 

Maisie waited a little ; this seemed so fiercely conclusive. “ Why is 
it immorality ?” she, nevertheless, presently inquired. 

Her companion now turned upon her witha reproach softer because 
it was, somehow, deeper. “You're too unspeakable! Do you know 
what we’re talking about ?” 

In the interest of ultimate calm, Maisie felt that she must be, above 
all, clear. “Certainly, about their taking advantage of their freedom. 
I mean that isn’t a crime.” 

“ Why, then, did Sir Claude steal you away ?” 

“ He didn’t steal—he only borrowed me. I knew it wasn’t for long,” 
Maisie audaciously professed. “I never, mever hoped I wasn’t going 
again to see Mrs. Beale! I didn’t, I didn’t, I didn’t!” she repeated. 
“She’s beautiful, and I love her! I love her, and she’s beautiful!” 


“And I’m hideous, and you hate me?” Mrs, Wix fixed her a — 


moment, then caught herself up. “Do you mean to tell me that you 
want to live with them in their sin ?” 

“You know what I want, you know what I want!”—Maisie spolhe 
with the quaver of rising tears. 

“Yes, I do; you want me to be as bad as yourself! Well, I won't. 
There! Mrs. Beale’s as bad as your father!” Mrs. Wix went on. 

“She’s not—she’s not!” her pupil almost shrieked in retort. 

“You mean because Sir Claude, at least, has beauty and wit and 
grace? But he pays just as the women your father takes you to see 
pay!” Mrs. Wix, who now rose as she spoke, fairly revealed a latent 
cynicism. 

It raised Maisie also to her feet; her companion had walked off 
a few steps and paused. The two looked at each other as they had 
never looked, and Mrs. Wix seemed to flaunt there in her finery. 
“Then don’t he pay you too?” her unhappy charge demanded. 
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At this she bounded in her place. “Oh, you incredible little waif!” 
She brought it out with a wail of violence; after which, with another 
convulsion, she marched straight away. 

Maisie dropped back on the bench and burst into sobs; but nothing 
so dreadful of course could be final or even for many minutes 
provisional: they rushed together again too soon for either to feel that 
either had kept it up, and though they went home in silence it was 
with a vivid perception for Maisie that her companion’s hand closed 
upon her. That hand had shown altogether these twenty-four hours 
a new capacity for closing, and one of the truths the child could least 
resist was that a certain greatness had now come to Mrs. Wix. The 
moment at which this became clearest was that of their ordering coffee 
after luncheon in the spirit of Sir Claude’s provision, and of its being 
served to them while—to drive out in the same spirit—they awaited 
their equipage in the white and gold saloon. The coffee was flanked 
with a couple of liqueurs, and Maisie felt that Sir Claude could scarce 
have been taken more at his word had it been followed by anecdotes 
and cigarettes. The influence of these luxuries was at any rate in 
the air. It seemed to her, while she tiptoed at the chimney-glass 
pulling on her gloves, and with a motion of her head shaking a feather 
into place, to have had something to do with Mrs. Wix’s suddenly 
saying: “ Haven’t you really and truly azy moral sense?” 

Maisie was aware that her answer, though it brought her down 
to her heels, was vague even to imbecility, and that this was the first 
time she had appeared to practise with Mrs. Wix an intellectual 
inaptitude to meet her—the infirmity to which she had owed so much 
success with papa and mamma. The appearance did her injustice, for 
it was not less through her candour than through her playfellow’s 
pressure that, after this, the idea of a moral sense mainly coloured their 
intercourse. She began, the poor child, with scarcely knowing what 
it was ; but it proved something that with scarce an outward sign save 
her surrender to the swing of the carriage, she could before they came 
back from their drive strike up a sort of acquaintance with. The beauty 
of the day only deepened and the splendour of the afternoon sea and 
the haze of the far headlands and the taste of the sweet air. It was the 
coachman indeed who, smiling and cracking his whip, turning in his 
place, pointing to invisible objects and uttering unintelligible sounds— 
all, our tourists recognised, strict features of a social order principally 
devoted to language: it was this polite person, I say, who made their 
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the long daylight and an hour that, at his obliging suggestion, they 
spent on foot on the shining sands. Maisie had seen the f/age the day 
before with Sir Claude, but that was a reason the more for showing on 
the spot to Mrs. Wix that it was, as she said, another of the places on 
her list and of the things of which she knew the French name. The 
bathers, so late, were absent, and the tide was low; the sea-pools 
twinkled in the sunset, and there were dry places as well where they 
could sit again and admire and expatiate: a circumstance that while 
they listened to the lap of the waves gave Mrs. Wix a fresh fulcrum for 
her challenge. “ Have you absolutely none at all ?” 

She had no need now, as to the question itself at least, to be specific ; 
that, on the other hand, was the eventual result of their quiet conjoined 
apprehension of the thing that—well, yes, since they must face it— 
Maisie absolutely and appallingly had so little of. This marked more 
particularly the moment of the child's perceiving that her friend had 
risen to a level which might—till superseded at all events—pass almost 
for sublime. Nothing more remarkable had taken place in the first 
heat of her own departure, no phenomenon of perception more inscrutable 
by our rough method, than her vision, the rest of that Boulogne day, of 
the manner in which she figured. I so despair of tracing her steps that 
I must crudely give you my word for its being, from this time on, a 
picture literally present to her. Mrs. Wix saw her as a little person 
knowing so extraordinarily much that, for the account to be taken of 
it, what she still didn’t know would be ridiculous if it hadn’t been 
embarrassing. Mrs. Wix was in truth more than ever qualified to meet 
embarrassment ; I am not sure that Maisie had not even a dim discern- 
ment of the queer law of her own life that made her educate to that 
sort of proficiency those elders with whom she was concerned. She 
promoted as it were their development ; nothing could have been more 
marked for instance than her action in promoting Mrs. Beale’s. She 
judged that if her whole history, for Mrs. Wix, had been the successive 
stages of her knowledge, so the very climax of the concatenation would 
in the same view be the stage at which the knowledge should overflow. 
As she was condemned to know more and more, how could it logically 
stop before she should know Most? It came to her in fact as they sat 
there on the sands that she was distinctly on the road to know Every- 
thing. She had not had governesses for nothing; what in the world 
had she ever done but learn, and learn, and learn? She looked at the 


excursion fall so much short that their return left them still a stretch of 
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pink sky with a placid foreboding that she soon would have learnt All. 
They lingered in the flushed air till at least it turned to grey and she 
seemed fairly to receive new information from every brush of the breeze. 
By the time they moved homeward it was as if, for Mrs. Wix, this 
inevitability had become a long tense cord twitched by a nervous hand, 
on which the counted pearls of intelligence were to be neatly strung. 

In the evening upstairs they had another strange sensation, as to 
which Maisie could not afterwards have told you whether it was bang 
in the middle or quite at the beginning that her companion sounded 
with fresh emphasis the note of the moral sense. The night, this time, 
was warm and one of the windows stood open to the small balcony over 
the rail of which, on coming up from dinner, Maisie had hung a long 
time in the enjoyment of the chatter, the lights, the life of the quay 
made brilliant by the season and the hour. She felt the summer night ; 
she dropped down into the manners of France. There was a café 
below the hotel, before which, with little chairs and tables, people sat on 
a space enclosed by plants in tubs ; and the impression was enriched by 
the flash of the white aprons of waiters and the music of a man anda 
woman who from beyond the precinct sent up the strum of a guitar and 
the drawl of a song abcut “amour.” Maisie knew what “amour” 
meant too and wondered if Mrs. Wix did: Mrs. Wix remained within, 
as still as a mouse and perhaps not reached by the performance. After 
a while, but not till the musicians had ceased and begun to circulate 
with a little plate, her pupil came back to her. “/s it a crime?” Maisie 
then asked. 

Mrs. Wix was as prompt as if she had been crouching in a lair. 
“ Branded by the Bible.” 

“Well, he won’t commit a crime.” 

Mrs. Wix looked at her gloomily. “He’s committing one now.” 

“Now?” 

“In being with her.” 

Maisie had it on her tongue’s end to return once more: “ But now 
he’s free.” She remembered, however, in time that one of the things she 
had known for the fast entire hour was that this made no difference. 

There was no letter the next morning from Sir Claude—which 
Mrs. Wix let out that she deemed the worst of omens; yet it was 
just for the quicter communion they so got with him that, when after 
the coffee and rolls which made them more foreign than ever, it came 
to going forth for fresh drafts upon his credit, they wandered again 
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up the hill to the rampart instead of plunging with the crowd on the 
sands into distraction or with the semi-nude bathers into the sea. They 
gazed once more at their gilded Virgin; they sank once more upon 
their battered bench; they felt once more their distance from the 
Regent’s Park. At last Mrs. Wix became definite about their friend’s 
silence. “He zs afraid of her! She has forbidden him to write.” The 
fact of his fear Maisie already knew; but her companion’s mention 
of it had at this moment two unexpected results. The first was her 
wondering in dumb remonstrance how Mrs. Wix, with a devotion not 
after all inferior to her own, could put into such an allusion such a 
grimmess of derision ; the second was that she found herself suddenly 
drop into a deeper view of it. That uneasiness had not carried her 
far before Mrs. Wix spoke again and with an abruptness so great as 
almost to seem irrelevant. “ Has it never occurred to you to be jealous 
of her?” 

It never had in the least ; yet the words were scarce in the air before 
Maisie had jumped at them. “ Well, yes—since you ask me.” She 
hesitated, then continued: “Lots of times! If I thought she was 
unkind to him I don’t know what I should do!” 

Mrs. Wix dropped one of her squints; she even confirmed it by 
a wild grunt. “I know what / should!” 

Maisie, at this, felt that she lagged. “Well, I can think of one 
thing.” 

Mrs. Wix more directly challenged her. “ What is it, then ?” 

Maisie met her expression as if it were a game with forfeits for 
winking. “I'd &/ her!” That at least she hoped as she looked away 
would guarantee her moral sense. She looked away, but her companion 
said nothing for so long that she at last turned her head again. Then 
she saw the straighteners all blurred with tears which after a little 
seemed to have sprung from her own eyes. 

“T adore him, I adore him,” said Mrs, Wix. 

Maisie took it well in; so well that in a moment more she would 
have answered profoundly: “So do I.” But before that moment 
passed something took place that brought other words to her lips ; 
nothing more very poss.bly than the closer consciousness in her hand 
of the significance of Mrs. Wix’s. Their hands remained linked in 
unutterable sign of tLeir union, and what Maisie at last said was simply 
and serenely : “Oh, I know !” 

Their hands were so linked and their union was so confirmed that 
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it took the far, deep note of a bell borne to them on the summer air 
to call them back to a sense of hours and proprieties. They had 
touched bottom and melted together, but they gave a start at last; the 
bell was the voice of the inn, and the inn was the image of luncheon. 
They should be late for it; they got up, and their quickened step on 
the return had something of the swing of confidence. When they 
reached the hotel the ¢ad/e a’héte had begun ; this was clear from the 
threshold, clear from the absence, in the hall and on the stairs, of the 
“personnel,” as Mrs. Wix said—she had picked shat up—all collected 
in the dining-room. They mounted to their apartments for a brush 
before the glass, and it was Maisie who, in passing and from a vain 
impulse, threw open the white and gold door. She was thus first to 
utter the sound that brought Mrs. Wix almost on the top of her as by 
the other accident it would have brought her on the top of Mrs. Wix. 
It had at any rate the effect of leaving them bunched together in a 
strained stare at their new situation. This situation had put on ina 
flash the bright form of Mrs. Beale: she stood there in her hat and her 
jacket, amid bags and shawls, smiling and holding out her arms. If 
she had just arrived it was a different figure from either of the two that 
for their benefit, wan and tottering and none too soon to save life, the 
Channel had recently disgorged. She was as lovely as the day that had 
brought her over, as fresh as the luck and the health that attended her ; 
it came to Maisie on the spot that she was more beautiful than she had 
ever been. All this was too quick to count, but there was still time 
in it to give the child the sense of what had kindled the light. That 
leaped out of the open arms, the open eyes, the open mouth ; it leaped 
out with Mrs. Beale’s loud, exultant cry at her :—“1’m free, I’m free!” 


HENRY JAMES. 


(To be continued.) 

















